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World War Observations 


By Brigadier General W. P. Richardson, U. S. Army 


WAS in the city of Washington when 

we entered the war and was enabled 

to observe the beginning of the 
preparation at the capital for the war. 
The British and French Missions ar- 
rived with a considerable number of 
officers prepared to give information 
and advice and to act as instructors 
for the American army to be organized. 
I was staying at the Army and Navy 
Club and listened to and sometimes 
took part in the informal discussions 
which arose each day as to the best 
course to pursue. 

I was impressed by one thing in 
these various discussions more than all 
else, and that was the apparent readi- 
ness on the part of our officers to 
assume the position that we knew little 
of military training or the art of making 
war in the modern sense, and looked to 
the visiting officers, British and French, 
to tell us how it should be done. 

This was perhaps a commendable 
modesty, but the visiting officers natu- 
rally accepted us at our own valuation, 
and I think many of them held to that 
impression throughout the war. 

When I joined my command later, 
I found the application of this theory 
in full swing. There appeared to be an 
absence of definite purpose, accom- 
panied by a fever of activity along 
certain lines; on the one hand pertaining 
to the minutia of individual bearing, 


dress, salute, etc., and, on the other 
hand, to the training in special weapons 
and phases of warfare developed by the 
trench system, al®mg with such a mass 
of pamphlets and bulletins that it was 
impossible to readthem. The situation 
represented an effort to find a short 
cut—the shortest possible—to a degree 
of military effectiveness which would 
enable organizations to enter the strug- 
gle under the conditions reported to 
exist along the western front. 

Just before leaving Washington I 
met in the corridor of the War Depart- 
ment an officer whom I knew well, and 
who was in command of a depot 
brigade. I asked him as to the methods 
of training at his camp and how his 
brigade was getting along. ‘‘Fine,” he 
said, and added that his men “were 
throwing bombs before those of any 
other training camp.’”’ It all seemed 
somewhat bewildering to me. As an 
infantry officer my mind clung to the 
traditional methods of training and 
organizing infantry soldiers and teach- 
ing them first how to handle and shoot 
the rifle. 

When I joined my combat brigade 
of the 39th Division in a southern 
camp the colonels of the four infantry 
regiments were absent taking the 
course of instruction at Fort Sam 
Houston. No officers were sent to 
replace them. Three of the four 
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lieutenant colonels were before an 
efficiency board, two being discharged 
shortly thereafter, and the third some 
months later in France. The com- 
mand was under canvas and the winter 
had been unusually severe for that 
locality. Added to all of this, the 
camp had just emerged from a pro- 
tracted period of quarantine due to 
epidemics of measles and meningitis. 

Under these conditions one might 
expect to find the general morale of the 
camp somewhat low, and such was 
the case. I was especially struck with 
the mental attitude among officers as 
well as soldiers toward the matter of 
absence without leave. Under the 
rigid restrictions of the quarantine and 
other discouraging conditions there had 
developed an almost utter disregard 
for all obligations in this respect, and 
when men desired to go home or 
elsewhere they simply walked away, in 
many cases, without attempting to get 
permission. Sometimes they returned; 
frequently they did not. 

The nearness of many of the men to 
their homes and the facility with which 
these homes could be reached had, in 
my judgment, an important influence 
on the situation, which suggested that 
in such circumstances it is better in 
some ways to mobilize and train troops 
in camps that are distant from their 
homes rather than nearby. 

The infantry brigades were used as a 
sort of quarry from which the best 
stones, after being partially shaped for 
use, were taken for the construction of 
special units. This was, and always is, 
necessary to a degree, but in its appli- 
cation infantry brigade and regimental 
commanders should be carefully con- 
sulted in order not to bring demoral- 
ization and discouragement to the in- 
fantry arm. 





I immediately recognized the presence 
of much excellent material in the per- 
sonnel of the brigade, both commis- 
sioned and enlisted, and a ready 
response to authority properly applied. 
Climatic conditions had now become 
easier; the epidemics, having taken 
their toll, had practically passed. The 
division commander had recently re- 
turned from France with information 
of much interest to all in regard to 
the conditions over there. With the 
permanent regimental commanders’ re- 
turn a better spirit began rapidly to 
develop. By May the division was 
“coming strong,”’ and all were looking 
forward expectantly to the coming of 
recruits to fill the organizations to 
authorized strength and for early 
orders for overseas service. 

Instead of this a blow fell upon the 
division in the shape of an order to 
prepare 5,000 men for overseas replace- 
ments. This drew an average of 1,000 
men from each infantry regiment, leav- 
ing only a limited cadre and the inef- 
fectives. To my mind this system of 
replacements was a great mistake and 
one of the most unjust things of the 
war. It would have been better, in my 
judgment, to have had fewer divisions 
and to have trained the replacements 
in large central training camps instead 
of organizing these replacements into 
divisions and creating in their minds a 
division spirit and pride and then later 
scattering them for assignment, to go 
forth to battle under strange officers 
and in divisions with which they had 
had no previous affiliation. 

In June recruits from the second 
draft began to arrive, and in a few 
days between 9,000 and 10,000 were 
received and assigned to the two 
infantry brigades. With the arrival 
of these men there began or was 
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renewed a period of most intensive 
training. The men were worked prac- 
tically to the limit of their endurance, 
but no man ever uttered a complaint, 
and I have never seen a finer exhibition 
of spirit and of earnest endeavor than 
was shown. It will be recalled that the 
nation had by this time developed a 
militant and united spirit, ready for 
such sacrifice as might be required 
for the business at hand, and this 
spirit was reflected in the attitude of 
the new men arriving in camp. Their 
countenances were a study. Initiative 
and personality seemed to have dis- 
appeared in the grip of a hitherto 
unknown power which had laid its hand 
upon them for purposes but dimly 
understood, but which demanded obedi- 
ence and sacrifice. They did not 
require to be disciplined; they were 
already disciplined in heart and only 
needed to be instructed what to do 
and how to do it. No man questioned 
his ability to do whatever should be 
told him as being necessary. This fact 
emphasized to my mind the great 
need, as must always exist under such 
circumstances, of training officers and 
instructors. The men did not know or 
suspect their limitations, and with 
weapons in their hand, which they 
knew how to use, and properly led, 
there were in fact scarcely any limita- 
tions to what they could accomplish. 

In respect to the character of training 
in general, I have two recommendations 
to record here which may be worth con- 
sidering in case of a similar situation 
arising in the future. 

First, give the soldiez his rifle the day 
after he is accepted for training and 
begin to teach him immediately how to 
care for it and use it. Put him on the 
range without delay, if only for a short 
time each day. This gives him, from 


the beginning, an interest in the busi- 
ness before him which ordinary training 
does not give. 

Courage in a man is not a fixed and 
definite quantity, but must sometimes 
be developed, and there is no single 
thing so well calculated to give a man 
personal courage and self-reliance as a 
thorough knowledge of his weapon and 
a confidence in his ability to get results 
with it. This fact has 
upon me during the many years of life 
and service on the frontier and in the 
far northwest. 


impressed itself 


I have seen hunters, 
prospectors and pioneers sally fort 
with only their rifle and ammunition 
and a small pack, confident in their 
ability to supply food and to defend 
themselves against whatever kind of 
enemy might be encountered 

ously enough, this confidence in 
weapon seems to inspire in men als 
further quality of courage to a 
dan 


and overcome difficult and 


erou 


obstacles of nature such as towcring 


mountains, deep snows and swift glacier 
streams. 

the 
diately and insist on its integrity being 
maintained as Give 
more time to the instruction and training 
of squad leaders, impress upon them the 
necessity of looking after the men of 
their squads and seeing that they at 
all times have their rifles, 


Second, organize juad imme- 
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far as pos 


ammunition 
and equipment on hand and ready for 
use. Cultivate among the men a senti- 
ment of confidence and reliance upon 
their squad leader and a spirit of help- 
fulness toward each other. Create, as 
far as possible, a little ‘family.’ Good 
squads make good platoons, ; 
panies, good regiments and 
and a good division. 
Although these things were already 
understood to be necessary in a proper 


ood com- 
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military training, they were neglected 
in the effort to get other results er- 
roneously supposed to be more up to 
date and of greater importance under 
the existing conditions. 

My brigade arrived at Brest in the 
early days of September with convoys 
that carried about 47,000 troops, of 
which more than 30,000 were embarked 
during the afternoon of the day of 
arrival and the remainder the following 
morning. 

While the handling of the personnel 
was accomplished with speed and 
smoothness, the same could not be 
said with respect to the handling of the 
baggage. True, the baggage was dis- 
charged with little delay, but the 
docks whereon it was dumped presented 
a scene of vast confusion with huge 
piles of baggage and equipment all 
mixed up apparently belonging to 


other organizations already gone for- 


ward to training areas. A new regula- 
tion different from that prescribed by 
the War Department at Washington 
appeared to be in effect concerning 
what an officer or organization should 
have as equipment. This was deter- 
mined at Brest, apparently, by some 
junior officer or noncommissioned officer 
on the dock and depended largely on 
what could be conveniently located and 
dug out of the mass. 

The word ‘‘salvage” was already 
covering a wide range. Being present 
some months later at an informal talk 
and explanation at one of the Army 
Headquarters, of the accomplishments 
of the “Salvage” branch and the 
amount of money saved to the Gov- 
ernment, I was moved to ask if there 
were any figures to show what part of 
this money accrued from the sale of 
new stuff taken from officers and or- 
ganizations and which they were ordered 


by the War Department to take to 
France. No figures were available. 
Notwithstanding the high encomium 
published from time to time upon the 
achievements of the service in respect 
to baggage and mails, with a “soft 
pedal’’ upon the latter, in my own 
judgment the confusion and inefficiency 
of these services were manifest and 
difficult to excuse. Over and against 
this, on the other hand, stands out the 
marvelous efficiency of the supply to 
the troops on the battle front, clear up 
to the front-line battalions, of food, 
ammunition and other necessities. This 
last record has been held in some quar- 
ters to offset and excuse the former, 
but to my mind it has a contrary 
meaning and only emphasizes what 
good organization can accomplish. 

We were all familiar with the words 
“salvage,” “‘liaison,”’ “camouflage,” and 
the ‘‘G’s” before leaving the States, 
but one had to step into the atmosphere 
of France before his mind could fully 
seize upon and comprehend (if even 
then) the wide and varied application 
of these several expressions, and the 
extent of which they were overworked. 
In the case of the “‘G’s” some relief 
was obtained by the familiar and 
popular procedure of “passing the 
buck.” 

An understanding and appreciation 
of these talismanic terms grew as one 
proceeded inland from Brest. I hope 
that some day there may come forth 
from the mass of literary talent in the 
A. E. F. one touched with a spirit of 
humor but under a real sentiment of 
patriotism, capable of giving historical 
permanence to the part played by these 
magic words in the achievements of 
the forces in France. Then, with the 
exception of the “‘G’s,” let them pass 
into memories of the great conflict I 
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am pleased to note a move in this last 
direction already initiated by the School 
of the Line at Leavenworth. 

A month of travel was spent from the 
training camp in the states to the train- 
ing area in France. This was a month 
of relaxation with little opportunity for 
exercising the men even sufficiently to 
keep them in good physical condition. 
As a consequence much of the good 
work of the training camp was undone. 
The moral effect was bad. The men 
began to learn how to loaf and avoid 
doing things and to neglect their in- 
structions. 

In the middle of October I was 
ordered up to the front to join one of 
the combat divisions as an observer 
and, after a variety of experiences, 
finally arrived in the battle area. No 


one could tell me the exact location of 
the division I was seeking. 


On the trip to the front our chief 
concern was how to keep track and 
possession of our baggage, which seemed 
scant enough for a prospective campaign 
when leaving Brest and which now 
appeared huge and unnecessary bulk. 
I left most of it for storage with the 
division baggage and did not recover it 
until some four months later. On 
entering the battle area I found the 
roads an almost endless procession of 
trucks, with here and there detach- 
ments of men. The route lay through 
Avocourt, which one-time village was 
now recognizable as such only by the 
name on a small board nailed to a 
stake driven in the ground. 

Gradually it seemed, and almost 
before one realized it, the appearance 
of the country had changed from one 
merely of mud and rain and general 
dismal aspect to one of vast and incon- 
ceivable devastation, more vivid in its 
first impression in the gloom of a 


gathering twilight and in the growing 
sound of artillery bombardment far to 
the front. now reaching the ear for the 
first time. 

To those who have looked upon this 
region of desolation on to Cuisy, 
Septsarges, Montfaucon, Malancourt, 
and Romagne, with its countless shell 
holes, acres upon acres of barbed wire 
and miles of trenches, no description is 
necessary. To those who have not 
seen it no description heretofore given, 
and none that I could give, would 
convey an adequate impression of the 
ruin that here was wrought, nor of the 
almost more than human achievement 
of the men who went forward, some to 
death and others to victory through 
this area. 

I saw much of the battle ground, 
being attached to three divisions in 
succession, and then began, reluctantly, 
to retrace my route through the war- 
torn area, now become deadly calm 
except for the endless movement along 
the roads; grateful in my heart to have 
been an element, if only as an onlooker, 
for two weeks in that tremendous drama 
of human effort, sacrifice and achieve- 
ment which more and more, as it be- 
comes better known and understood, 
will reflect glory upon the heroic spirit 
of those who bore its burden and who 
either laid down their lives or who 
escaped that fate, one would think, 
looking over that field, only by a divine 
miracle. 

In the latter part of November I was 
assigned to a brigade of the 28th Di- 
vision and joined it at the little village 
of Creue. Division headquarters were 
at Heudicourt. I may have seen a 
muddier place in France, but if so it 
does not remain in my memory. 

My service with the 28th Division 
was instructive and full of interest. 
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The division had come out of the war 
with a splendid record, and the officers 
and men displayed a commendable 
confidence and pride in their division, 
and as fine a spirit of loyalty and 
soldierly conduct under the circum- 
stances as one could expect or wish to 
see. I tried here again in the training 
to build up the squad idea and to 
emphasize the obligation of the squad 
leader in the care of the 
men of his squad, creating, as it were, 
a little family who had faith and con- 
fidence in him, but failed, I fear, to 
make much progress on account of the 
great demand made upon the men in 
other ways, especially field drills, exer- 
cises and maneuvers. Throughout the 
winter there was no relaxation in this 
respect on account of weather. I gave 


respect to 


frequent talks to the officers and men 
and tried to reach every man and to 
impress upon him the necessity _ for 


such training and for a strict enforce- 
ment of discipline under the conditions; 
that the war was not over but merely 
suspended, and that it was only by the 
maintenance of a trained army on the 
borders of Germany the Allies could 
enforce a satisfactory peace. 

I will here venture the opinion that 
no more difficult problem, in certain of 
its aspects, was presented to the 
Commander-in-Chief during the conduct 
of the war, and none better performed 
than that of keeping under discipline 
and restraint with some degree of 
contentment these 2,000,000 young 
Americans in a foreign land, trained 
and eager for battle, who now found 
themselves without a foe and with no 
possible obligation upon them except 
to have a good time or to return 
home. 

Prior to my joining the 39th Division 
in March, 1918, I had never before 


served with the National Guard. I 
knew the Regular Army well and had 
some experience with National Army 
divisions at Camp Lee and at the front 
in France. Without instituting com- 
parisons—because the spirit everywhere 
was superb, after the first inevitable 
weeks of confusion—TI do wish to record 
that I found nowhere a finer spirit or 
more individual ability than in the 
National Guard, shadowed, however, 
it seemed to me, by a certain restraint 
or lack of initiative, due, I believe, 
partly to the conditions which have 
surrounded the National Guard (more 
or less political) and partly to a sort of 
“worthless stepchild” treatment ac- 
corded them by the Regular Army in 
the past. Certain it is that for the 
time they have given, and frequently 
money, voluntarily and for patriotic 
in the effort to maintain a 
military force to aid in the defense of 
the country, and for the heroic service 
they have rendered the nation during 
the great world war, they are entitled 
to the highest measure of honor and 
credit; and I sincerely hope that what- 
ever differences may have arisen be- 
tween the Guard and the Regular 
Army may, for the sake of the future 
safety and welfare of the nation, be 
smoothed away and forgotten in a new 
and ever broadening field of obligation 
and in the forward looking measures 
now before us for consideration. 

Let our thoughts be upon future 
cooperation rather than upon past 
misunderstandings. The future cannot 
be forecast, but we know that human 
nature has changed but little within 
recorded history. In the final issue 
we have to deal with it as a “condi- 
tion,”” while theory and idealism vanish 
in passion. No one can say how soon 
we may have to stand again together 


reasons, 
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shoulder to shoulder, and I would say 
this to the infantryman when that 
time comes, be he Regular, National 
Guard or otherwise named: A perfectly 
trained infantryman in all respects is 
the highest technical expert in the 
business of making war, and the rifle, 
if not always his only weapon, is his 


best friend, the Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions is his Bible, while the Field 
Service Regulations may be likened 
to a New Testament. Study and apply 
their teachings. Other manuals and 
pamphlets are like sermons, some en- 
lightening, many wummecessary, not a 
few worthless. 














Time for Action! 





Retreat 
By Captain J. M. Scammel, Reserve Corps 


HE crowd of curious civilians 

were enjoying the mild sensa- 

tion of parade for retreat. The 
young women were tactlessly display- 
ing their admiration for the alert young 
officers and the pretty show of the 
straight company fronts, while their 
disgruntled escorts were pretending a 
fine contempt for the slaves to orders. 
Yet they were uncomfortably conscious 
of a sharp jealousy. The older and 
more sedate onlookers were ruminating 
upon the significance of the scene and 
thinking on the gallantry and devotion 
of the soldiers. And in the ranks! 

“The ‘goat’ again,” thought the smart 
young lieutenant, as he lowered his 
saber with a snap; “the ‘old man’ stall- 
ing in the orderly-room over the paper- 
work, Dallam off on a party, and Harty 
on a soft detail. Being the ‘shave-tail’ 

“Parade Rest!” 

“Can’t blame Hardy, of course, but 
Dallam Retreat every night 
this week, and O. D. Saturday. . . ” 

“Battalion, Attention!” came the 
adjutant’s command. “Present 
Arms!” 

The band began to grind out “The 
Star-spangled Banner.” 

“As for Beth,” he continued to him- 
self sullenly, “I'll go tonight, but if she 
pulls any more of that stuff on me, 
I’m through . . . through for good 


“Formal retreat every night with a 


West Point parade 
guard-mounts too 


formal 
. damned par- 
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lor soldiering . 
command a post. 


“Order, . Arms!” 
” * x 


if I ever get to 


Private Fahey’s eye took in the dusty 
gun-barrel held perpendicularly before 
his nose. “It’s lucky for me the old 
man said ‘Practice march’ for tomorrow 
instead of ‘Inspection,’” he thought. 
“Now I can beat it to town tonight. 

And K. P. on the very day of 
the hike! Never had such luck since I 
cleaned out the mess-sergeant on a full- 
house. The little looey has a 
peach of a grouch on! He don’t stand- 
in with the old man like Dallam. 
regular-guy, Dallam. Le’s see. 
I can get down to O’Reilly’s by 
seven got some _ good 
home-brew . and that jane I 
picked up on Fillmore Street. 
What’s hit that rookie? One of them 
new Wops. Same old slum to- 
night, I'll bet. I wonder what 
the mess-sergeant gets out of it? He'll 
retire and buy an apartment house. 
Howson handles that gun like 
a hoe. I'd like to slip his cut- 
off half-way and see him throw his 
bolt when we're dismissed. . . . I 
guess that rookie’s got shell-shock 
or buck-fever. Ah! Mess 


he’s 


call!” 
i 
“Twenty-one years in the service,” 
mused the top-sergeant, “‘and turned 
down because the old man can’t run 
his circus without me. . Warren, 
ye don’t know it, but it’s a week’s K, P. 
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the little shave-tail 
he’s got the 


he'll 


for yours 

is hot as a hornet 
makin’s of a good officer 
cool off if Ruffo moves that 
hand again that gun of Fahey’s 
is as dirty as an officer’s pistol; no pass 
for you tonight, me boy! 
Leary’s got to lay off the hootch or 
he'll lose his stripes had his 
belt pulled twice already. ... I 
wonder how he gets the stuff? 
What the hell’s got into Tittoni? 
Looks like the 


the 


he’s trying to do 
shimmie that'll bring up 
average at sick-call in the mornin’. 
Damn that awkward Smith! He’d bet- 
ter go back into the rookie squad. 


Practice march when the company 
can’t do Squads east and west and 
round-about. I’ve got more re- 
spect for an officer’s rank than I have 
for his judgment! The 
was good tonight. . .. I'd _ better 
speak to Tittoni when retreat’s over 


”? 


line 


* * » 


“What is it, Tittoni, sick?” 

There were traces of tears in the lit- 
tle Italian’s eyes, and his face had a 
strange, fixed look. 

“No, sir! I was thinkin’ of the flag; 
damn it, sergeant, that’s the only way 
she ever ought to come down!” 


D 


Mr. Kahn Recommends Army 

We want, and we are going to get, 
too, the highest-class men in America 
to come into our peace-time Army just 
as they flocked to the colors in time of 
stress—for we have something definite, 
something tangible, to offer the man 
who elects to enter the military service 
these days. The Army has the ma- 
chinery to take him in hand, show him 
his weaknesses, discover his strength, 
teach him a trade or a profession, and 
give him a start in the right direction. 
It’s the school of opportunity, and I 
earnestly recommend it to every young 
man in America.—Representative Julius 
Kahn, of California. 
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The Distribution of Special Equipment 
By Captain Edward S. Johnston, 24th Infantry 


F THE evolution of the United 
| States infantryman of four years ago 

into the paramount pack animal 
of today had been uniform for every 
soldier in the platoon, there would be 
no need for the table suggested here. 
When every rifleman shall once more 
carry exactly the same paraphernalia, 
the need of this table will have dis- 
appeared. This time will come when 
all the special arms have been developed 
to such a point of general serviceability 
When 
every soldier is armed with a light 
automatic-action shoulder rifle to which 
the bayonet can be attached, and when 
the grenade (if needed) 
become a soul-shattering hen’s egg 
that all can carry in quantity without 
inconvenience, the amount of special 
equipment will again have been reduced 


that they are no longer special. 


shall have 


to the minimum. 

The A. E. F. Tables of Organization 
and Equipment were shot through and 
through with special equipment for 
bombers, for rifle grenadiers, for auto- 
riflemen, for sergeants, corporals and 
others, in addition to those numerous 
other articles to be distributed “As 
directed by the Company Commander.” 

The Present Day Circular Three 
Seven Seven provides about the same 
equipment. It rarely goes further than 
to assign so much to a squad. A great 
deal of leeway is left the company 
commander; and a tremendous bug- 
bear confronts him when he proceeds 
te distribute this mass of equipment 
where needed, to catalog his distribu- 
tion and to publish it in an under- 

10 


standable form so that his subordinates 
cangetitontheright menand keepit there. 

Capt. Leslie L. Connett, 24th In- 
fantry, has drawn in diagram form the 
distribution of special equipment as 
laid down in this table. This diagram 
shows the allotment of such equipment 
to all individuals in the typical section, 
in platoon headquarters and in company 
headquarters. The idea is to furnish 
to each squad, section and platoon 
leader a blue-print for his information 
and guidance. 

In drawing up the table upon which 
this diagram is based, Circular Three 
Seven Seven has been first consulted, 
then the Prov. I. D. R. 1919, and 
beyond that point, where no regula- 
tions exist to cover the matter, the 
equipment has been assigned to in- 
dividuals where it is considered of 
most value and convenience. 

Automatic rifle equipment, for in- 
stance, is issued for a three-man team. 
As the I. D. R. provides only a two- 
man team, Number Four Rear Rank 
was arbitrarily assigned as second 
assistant and equipment therefor. On 
the other hand, where the I. D. R. 
contemplates twenty-four auto-rifles to 
the company, only sixteen are issued. 
Hence, in this table, which is drawn 
for the actual company as it now exists, 
only sixteen sets of auto-rifle equipment 
are considered. The two scouts con- 
templated in Par. 208, I. D. R., are 
considered as numbers one, front and 
rear rank. As the I. D. R. prescribes 
the function of number two, front rank, 
the hand-grenade carrier is handed 
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over to his rear file, who has thus far 
been the only man in the squad not 
assigned a special function. The dis- 
tribution of intrenching tools was made 
with a view to flanking each pick- 
mattock, bolo and ax with a shovel. 
It provides the auto-rifle team with 
one pick and two shovels (the proper 
proportion), gives the odd-squad cor- 
porals the bolo that Three Seven Seven 
insists each alternate squad shall have, 
and provides one of the scouts with the 
ax, the other scout with a shovel. 

In the future, as in the past, it is to 
be presumed that most digging-in will 
be done with bayonet and cup, yet it 
is a good idea to put the stuff on the 
man according to a system. It may 
be said in criticism of Three Seven 
Seven that it provides no adequate 
intrenching tool for any corporal, runner 
sergeant or officer. 


In considering the distribution of 
glasses (field), the collaborators were 
brought to a halt by the 
to just who may be the 
in a company. It 
decided, in the absence of 
definition, to field 
buglers and company runners, but not 
to platoon runners. 

There will be found in the table nota- 
tion of the 
tape, 
sticks, 


question as 
“signalmen”’ 
was eventually 
a clear-cut 


assign glasses to 


distribution of adhesive 


and 


rifles. These 


spools, foot powder, boxes 


and breech for 
can only be considered special, as to 
the first two, in the that their 
universal distribution is compa 


new and, 


sense 
ratively 
that it is 
articles 


as to the last one, 
quite unnecessary. 
placed in the table as a reminder, pure 
and simple, to our N.C. O’s. They do 
not appear in the diagram. 


Th R 
I nese were 





Articles “= 


Total 


Disposition 





Axes, “ak 

Bandolier, B. A. M.R. , tight 
and left. 

Belts, M-12, pistols........ 


Belt, Cal. 30, mounted..... | 
Belt, Cal. 30, dismounted... . 
Belt, mag., for B. A. M. R.., 


for 1st and 2d Assts. 
Belt, mag., for B. A. M. R., 


Books, field message. 

Carrier, hand grenade 

Carrier, rifle grenade dis- 
charger. 


Case, carrying, B. A. M.R.. 
os spare parts, for B. A. 


Cutter, wire 


Carrier, 2 cutter 
Discharger, rifl 








Each squad leader. 
| Each squad, number one, front rank. 
| Number three, front and number four, rea 
| rank, B. A. M. R. team squads, one eac! 
To each man armed with pistol only (first 
sergeant, cooks, buglers, officer 3) 
| To each man arme d with rifle ar 
except auto-rifleman. 
To each man armed with rifle « 
assistants, B. A. M. R. 
For number three, front, 
rear rank, B. A. M. R. té 
For number three, rear rank, 
team squads. 
For each leader, odd-r 
| Same. 
| For all sergeants and buglers. All offic 
For each number two, rear rank. 
To each number two, front rank, to one 
runner in each platoon and to two runner 
| in company headquarters. 
| To each Browning auto-rifleman. 
| Same. 


and nu 


| To first sergeant, buglers, c 

| and squad leaders. 

| Same. 

| To each number two, front rank, to one 
} runner in each platoon and to two runner: 
| in company headquarters. 
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Articles 


Filler, mag., for B. A. M. R 
Holster, pistol 
Magazines, extra for pistols 


Magazines, for B. A. M. R. | 
for each B. A. M. R. in 


company. 


Pick, mattock 
Carrier, pick mattock. . 
Pistol, automatic 


Pocket, mag. web double 


Pouch for small articles 


Rod, cleaning, barrack. .... . 


Screw driver, rifle 
Shovel, intrenching 
Carrier, shovel, intrenching 


Stick, breech, for rifle...... 


Strap, sling, for B. A. M.R. 
Tape, steel 

Adhesive tape, spoois 

Foot powder, box...... 
Compasses, watch. .. 
Flashlights 

Glasses, field 

Glasses, field type EE 
Kits, cleaning, pistol 
Trench knives 


Kits, flag, combination... .. 


Signal lamps 


Very pistols 


Holsters, VP. 
Ammunition pouch, VP 





———.- se he 


“B” | Total 





Disposition 
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To each auto-rifleman. 

To each man armed with pistol. 

To each officer and each man armed with 
pistol only. But 2 to men armed with 
both rifle and pistol (see Pistol). 

To each number three, rear rank, B. A. M. R. 
team squads (auto-riflemen), 6. To each 
number three, front, and number four, rear 
rank (assistants) same squads, 20. Total 
carried per squad, 46. Per platoon, 184. 
Per company., in ranks, 736. Surplus, in 
supply room, 416. Total, 1,152. To be 
carried, together with all bandoliers, 
B. A. M. R., Eq. “A,” on combat wagon. 

To each number two, front rank. 

Same. 

To men armed with pistol only: First 
sergeant, cooks, buglers. Total, 7. To 
men armed with both rifle and pistol: 
All duty sergeants, all corporals except 
company clerk. To each auto-rifleman. 
To each runner in company headquarters. 
To all officers. 

Note.—Where officers do not furnish 
their own, necessary reductions must be 
made. Take away from runners where 
necessary. If surplus exists, issue to 
platoon runners. 

To each man armed with pistol only, but 
1 Eq. “A” and 1 Eq. “B.” Total, 2. 
To each man armed with both rifle and 
pistol, to be used with belt, cal. 30, 
mounted. 

To each squad leader. 

To each squad leader or his second in 
command the rod in Eq. “A.” Other 
rods as needed. 

To each squad leader. 

To all men in rear rank. 

Same. 

To all men armed with rifle. 

To auto-riflemen. 

To first sergeant. 

To each man. 

To each man. 

To all sergeants. 

Same. 

To buglers and runners in company head- 
quarters. 

To all sergeants. 

To supply sergeant. 

To each section leader, section guide and 
squad leader. Total, 

To each bugler, to one runner in each 
platoon headquarters. 

To company, issued one to each of two 
runners or buglers. On combat wagon 
till needed. 

To first sergeant (for company commander) 
and to each platoon leader. 

Same. 

To first sergeant and to extra man in 
platoon file closers, for company com- 
mander and platoon leader. 
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Tags, equipment 

Whistles, Thunderer 

Whistles, Kinglet 

Flags, distinguishing and 
staff. 


“B” | Total | 





Disposition 


| 
| 10 | Per man per year or as needed. 


1 To each platoon leader and sergeant. 
1 | To company commander. 
1 To company clerk. 

| 





FURTHER 


Intrenching tools: 

Front rank— 
Number One: Ax. 
Number Two: Pick. 
Number Three: Pick. 
Corp.: wire-cutters and, in odd-numbered 

squads, bolo. 

Rear Rank: 

All shovels. 


Number Three, front rank, and 

Number Four, rear _ rank, 
B. A. M. R. team squads 
(first and second assistants, 
respectively, to auto-rifle- 
man). 


The company has 16 Browning auto- 
matic rifles. Four are issued each 
platoon. Two are issued each section. 
Their distribution to squads depends on 
the number of squads in the platoon. 

If the platoon has 6 squads: To each 
second, third, fifth and sixth squad. 

If the platoon has 5 squads: To each 
second, third, fourth and fifth squad. 

If the platoon has 4 squads: To each 
squad. 

Explanation.—This will provide one 
B. A. M. R. team for each flank squad 
when the platoon deploys, as normally, 
in two waves, the first and fourth squads 
being in the center of their respective 
waves. 

In another war with a first-class power 
it would probably be desirable to assign 


1 Assistant’ 
20 Magazines. 
1 Bandolier, 
1 Bandolier, 


NOTES 


Automatic rifle (B. A. M. R.) equipment: 
In squads equipped with B. A. M. R. teams— 

Number Three, Rear Rank: 
1 auto-rifle and sling. 
1 case, carrying. 
1 case, spare parts (repair). 
3 fillers, magazine. 
6 magazines. 

1 pistol, 1 pocket web double, 2 mag. extra. 
1 belt B. A. M. R. 


s belt, B. A. M. R. 

To be carried on combat 
right, B. A. M. R. wagon. 
left, B. A. M. R. 


to a bugler, a runner or to the captain’s 
orderly (who becomes ex officio 
member of company headquarters, 
though he is not noted in the diagram) 
the signal equipment herein assigned 
the first sergeant. In such a case the 
first sergeant, who is too valuable to 
lose, would probably be with the 
company’s rear echelon (the kitchens, 
the company records and the trans- 
portation) rather than with the com- 
pany commander. With a view to 
service on our own continent, and 
considering the shortage of officers 
existing in the organization for which 
this table was specifically drawn, the 
first sergeant’s presence with the com- 
pany commander is probable and indeed 
indispensable. 


a 
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Crusading for the Right 
A Sculptural Classic of the World War 


HE 


Monsieur 


arrival in this country of 
Raphael Peyre to 

superintend the erection of his 
heroic statue, “Crusading for Right,” 
is the first step in commemorating the 
part played by the American soldier 
in the World War. 

The story of its conception is an 
interesting one. 

When the Huns began their last 
drive for Paris, the American soldier 
was an untried factor in the great war; 
moreover, a factor upon which every- 
thing depended. During the last days 
of May, 1918, the Huns were sweeping 
through France to the very gates of its 
capital. It was at this crucial moment 
that the Second and Third American 
Divisions were rushed to the front and 
hurled into the fighting around Cha- 
teau Thierry. With a spirit yet un- 
touched by the war, with the faith of 
crusaders in their hearts, with the de- 
termination and energy of young Amer- 
ica in their souls, they assailed the 
enemy and nailed his legions to the 
field in deadly combat. 

In the dramatic swiftness with which 
the tide of conflict was turned against 
the enemy at Chateau Thierry, war- 
weary France, upon the verge of ex- 
haustion, found a sudden realization of 
the faith she had pinned upon the 


American soldier, to whose entry into 
battle she had been looking forward 
with such expectancy. 

It was, indeed, a justification of faith 
often previously assailed by doubt. 
France had not known with certainty 
to what extent the untried American 
soldier, willing though he be, might 
prove his mettle upon the field of bat- 
tle until in this, his first real test in 
the war, he displayed fighting qualities 
of energy, courage and invincibility 
which were a revelation to France— 
and to the world. 

France was electrified. Raphael 
Peyre, then a soldier of France, going 
about his duties in old Fort Vincennes, 
was stirred by hope and confidence in 
the ultimate victory. Greatly moved 
by the invincibility, heroism, determi- 
nation and energy which had so thrilled 
France, he was inspired to express the 
spirit of the American soldier which 
finally took form in his sculptural mas- 
terpiece, “Crusading for Right,” a he- 
roic figure typifying the American 
doughboy in field uniform and equip- 
ment. 

The statue, 8 feet high (not includ- 
ing the base), will be erected in Wash- 
ington in the near future. A 3-foot 
replica is now on exhibition in the 
Corcoran Art Gallery at Washington. 


D 





The Soldier's Life in Battle 


By Lieutenant Colonel Jennings C. Wise 
(Concluded ) 


OW different have been the ex- 
periences of the men in Major 
Sage’s battalion! 

However, it must not be thought that 
Major Sage is a prodigy. In no sense 
is he above the average of reasonably 
well-trained and experienced officers. 
Suffice it to say of him that he is pos- 
sessed of the best theoretical knowledge 
of his profession, coupled with the wis- 
dom of experience born of the long 
practice of that profession in peace 
time. From his training and intimate 
association with practical soldiers, and 
the actual experiences which fall to any 
professional soldier, he has acquired the 
habit of foresight and learned the infi- 
nite number of tricks and short cuts of 
his business that naturally redound to 
the welfare of those whom he is now 
called upon to command. 

It is true that neither he nor any 
human agency may eliminate the essen- 
tial and inevitable horrors and hard- 
ships of war, but his experience and 
knowledge will serve to rob it in the 
main of its more useless human sacri- 
fices. 

Let us dispel from our minds all 
thought of Major Sage as a man who 
in each situation that confronts him 
meditates upon the course of action he 
shall pursue, and by some peculiarly 
accurate process of reasoning, based 
upon a well-ordered and extensive 
knowledge, infallibly does the right 
thing. He no more does this than does 
a mechanic at a familiar tool who un- 


consciously, through habit and training, 
avoids the erroneous methods of hand- 
ling his work, and by long practice 
is rich in expedients to overcome the 
unexpected difficulties that confront him 
from day to day. It is more that Major 
Sage avoids doing the wrong things 
than that he has in mind at all times 
what the right thing under any par- 
ticular set of circumstances may be. 
There are certain very definite general 
principles which by training and experi- 
ence he has learned cannot be violated. 
In the unwritten code of military ex- 
perience there are certain negative rules 
unconscious adherence to which enables 
the trained soldier to obey the positive 
and expressed rules of the 
game. The amateur 
learns very quickly the latter, but 
familiarity with these rules of action 
is unfortunately in no sense the equiva 
lent of a knowledge how to put them 
into effect. That knowledge must come 
with experience and must transpose it- 
self into the form of habit if it is to be 
of practical effect. 


military 
inexperienced 


But let us proceed with our story. 


Given exactly the same class of 
human material to work with at the 
start, Major Sage has perfected with it 
a mechanism that is coordinated in all 
its intricate parts. Almost unconscious 
adjustments here and there have har- 
monized the actions of every cog and 
transmitted to the machine a smooth- 
ness of operation that enables it to 
function without undue strain or jar 
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on any part. With an intimate knowl- 
edge of the workings of each of those 
parts any friction that develops he is 
able to relieve as soon as evidence of it 
appears. In a word, he is able to in- 
struct all those committed to his charge 
in their special tasks and is able to 
determine with fair precision where the 
fault lies when mistakes occur, and to 
correct the defect. 

Tasks are properly apportioned and 
accomplished with a minimum of labor 
in the ordered process of routine. In 
every way possible the men are safe- 
guarded against unnecessary interrup- 
tions to their leisure and rest through 
the duplication of effort that lack of 
system inevitably entails. Officers are 
developed by individual instruction and 
by being compelled to 
shoulder and discharge the responsibil- 


advice and 


ities that are properly theirs, a method 
which of course cannot be put into 
effect by one who does not understand 
those individual responsibilities and the 
manner in which they should be met. 
The natural lack of confidence on the 
part of the novice soon gives way to 
assurance when his task becomes fa- 
miliar to his mind and hands, and in 
turn the enforced assumption of re- 
sponsibility breeds a willingness to act 
under noval circumstances. Thus are 
the leaders developed in the successive 
grades of Major Sage’s outfit until the 
vast amount of work incident to the 
life of the command is absorbed with 
almost unconscious effort on the part 
of the perfected organization. 

The smoothness of the daily routine 
of life minimizes the burden of the 
men, and the progressive manner in 
which their training is conducted in- 
vests it with an interest born of its log- 


ical nature. The intuitive knowledge 
that someone is looking after them, al- 
ways thinking ahead for their comfort 
and welfare and providing in advance 
for them, causes a spirit of confidence 
and general satisfaction to prevail, and, 
conscious of the efficiency and interest 
of their officers, the men come to take 
special pride in their work, themselves, 
and their command. Then, too, every 
man, from the lowest private up, is 
conscious of the fact that he is respon- 
sible to someone above him, and that 
his actions are controlled—always sub- 
ject to some impelling will above him. 
Yet in no sense does he chafe at this 
intangible restraint that is imposed upon 
him. In fact he comes to like the feeling 
that he is an essential part of a regu- 
lated community without any tangible 
loss of liberty on his part. The feeling 
is steadying rather than oppressive; it 
gives him confidence and imposes upon 
him a new and welcome sense of re- 
sponsibility to himself as well as to 
others. In time he responds to the de- 
mands of his superiors as a matter of 
duty to himself, and not merely in the 
spirit of one who obeys in order to sat- 
isfy the whim of an arbitrary authority 


set over him. These novel sensations 


are but the unconscious germinations 
of discipline in the morale of the 
soldier; they are the borning of that 
psychological ascendancy over his mind 
which his leaders are acquiring. 

The prospect of early activity comes 
to Major Sage’s men unattended by 


doubts and misgivings. They feel 
thoroughly prepared to face any emer- 
gency. For some time they have been 
engaged in night exercises—outposts, 
patrolling and the various battle forma- 
tions. The unpleasant sensation of be- 
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ing lost and astray in the dark fields 
and woods and the confusion of mind 
incident to loss of direction and of con- 
tact with others has given way to a feel- 
ing of security and a sense of orienta- 
tion under the most novel conditions. 
Then, too, the machine guns and other 
auxiliaries have long been attached to 
the battalion during its training, until 
their purposes and presence are as fa- 
miliar as their personnel, who seem to 
have become an integral part of the 
organization. Machine guns and artil- 
lery possess a peculiar fascination for 
most men. More than one of Major 
Sage’s men had voluntarily acquired a 
knowledge of both through their prox- 
imity, which enabled them to serve these 
interesting weapons almost as skillfully 
as the special personnel. 

Late one afternoon the men are told 
that the command will move forward 
that evening. Everyone scurries about 
for a time, but soon realizes how un- 
necessary is his excitement. Nothing 
remains to be done but to make up rolls 
and pack the transport. The billeting 
area has already been policed as a mat- 
ter of daily routine; indeed, attention 
to details of police by Major Sage’s men 
had become an ingrained part of their 
self-respecting natures. They have not 
only learned that the failure to make 
dirt is the best way to keep their sur- 
roundings clean, but that it is a great 
labor-saving device as well. 

Arms, clothing and equipment re- 
quire no re-checking, and in them there 
are no glaring shortages to be hastily 
made up at the last hour. A pack train 
composed of lead mules with impro- 
vised carriers has been organized by 
the T. O. at the major’s suggestion, 
and as it is reported that the roads in 


the forward areas are much congested, 
off moves the novel caravan in advance 
of the men with an emergency supply 
of and other 
stores all packed in receptacles capable 
of holding water. 


rations, pyrotechnics, 


At dusk the men, in high spirits, as- 
semble and are quickly embused. Not 
a surplus article is secreted in their 
packs; not a necessary one is omitted. 
In each "bus two men are detailed to 
carry Dixies filled with ground coffee, 
sugar and water, while every man car 
ries an extra loaf of bread in addition 
to his can of 


water, and a Tommy’s cooker of solid 


iron rations, an extra 
alcohol, none of which he will dare con- 
sume without the express permission of 
his corporal. Every pack is made up 
so that those articles which may best 
be dispensed with can be shed first. 
Thus it is insured that there will be no 
unnecessary unmaking and remaking 
of packs or the untimely loss of com 
fort to the men. 

The Boche’s artillery is very active 
up front. Every road and bridge is 
known to him and accurately taped 
So soon as Major Sage’s division re- 
ceives its orders to move into the line, 
up go the engineers with their trains 
of road and bridging material. Wher- 
ever the enemy is registering upon a 
crossing or stretch of road, they lay 
down alternate routes beyond the zone 
of habitual fire. Close behind the en- 
gineers move forward the ammunition 
and field trains ahead of the troops, 


while advance parties of military police 


control the moving throng and prevent 
the first block from occurring. Ere the 


bus columns arrive in the forward 


areas, thanks to the engineers and the 
police, the trains are up and the various 
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reserve dumps of the division are estab- 
lished. Innumerable trucks are already 
hurrying rearward to bring forward 
supplies and material. The 
artillery, too, has made a rapid and un- 
impeded march, and under cover of 
darkness the animals are grazing in 
every sheltered meadow, while the guns 
have been emplaced in their forward 


more 


positions. An advance party of officers 
from every unit is scouring over the 
hillsides and through the thickets, locat- 
ing the positions of their respective 
commands and the routes leading to 
them. 

Rapidly Major Sage’s battalion is 
conveyed through the night to the de- 
busing point. For a few minutes the 
men remain in the buses while the 
major confers with the advance agents 
who are awaiting him. A guide hurries 
along the halted column to each com- 
pany. In a few minutes the companies 
are formed beside the buses and at a 
signal each moves rapidly off through 
the impenetrable dark. Without hitches 
or delays the guides conduct them to 
covered positions, and the men are di- 
rected to unsling packs, take a drink of 
water, and bed down. 

“No fires or smoking,” each corporal 
warns his squad. 

The halt has hardly been made before 
the guard details told off in advance 
assemble, and other parties set out to 
dig and mark the straddle trenches. 
The pack train is already up, and the 
patient, weary mules are munching at 
the brush in which they are tethered. 

During the night the usual artillery 
preparation for an attack commences 
and increases in intensity as dawn ap- 
proaches. The men begin to move about 
and gather together in groups. “Better 


cut it out and rest while you can,” a 
sergeant warns them. But dawn finds 
them thoroughly aroused and expec- 
tantly waiting for the coffee, hot bully 
hash, and flap-jacks, the savory ordor 
of which already permeates through the 
sylvan bivouac from the carefully 
screened fire pits. The pack mules are 
already tailing up the ravine with a 
plentiful supply of water swishing in the 
tin cases on their backs. 

Mess finished, out come the sponges 
and rags which each man draws from 
his pocket. Every tree has its little 
knot of strangely silent men, shaving 
and tidying up as is their habit. It 
takes but a few drops of water on a 
sponge to suffice for a shave and a face 
wash. The noncommissioned officers 
set the example for the morning ablu- 
tion and toilet. Without orders the 
men proceed to make up their rolls, 
stack their arms and packs by squads, 
and the battalion is ready to respond 
to any call that may be made upon it. 
But the men are very solemn, as if 
dazed by the din about them. 

They do not have to wait long. The 
major is seen hurrying back with his 
staff across the open slopes from the 
direction of the front. Quickly, and 
without confusion, the companies are 
formed and are led forward by cir- 
cuitous routes under such cover as 
the ground affords. Skylines are 
avoided with the force of habit, and in 
vain do the hostile planes and the alert 
eyes of the high-hanging “sausages” 
scan the terrain of the back areas. The 
roads are as bare of traffic as if not a 
single soldier inhabited the vast area 
which they feed. 

The usual rumors fly over the bat- 
tlefield. “Bully for the First Battalion,” 
exclaim the men as the first wounded 
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drift to the rear and tell of the splendid 
success which the assaulting battalion 
has met with in the attack of the 
morning. 

A few of the men loudly profess to 
envy those ahead of them. 

“Never mind,” the major remarks, as 
he moves up and down among them 
during a brief halt, “we'll soon have 
our chance. Meantime let’s make sure 
we're ready for it.” 

At this the men all laugh and begin to 
hurl jokes about at each other’s expense. 
They all feel a little sheepish over their 
nervousness of the early morning and 
find welcome relief for their spirits in 
the boisterous horseplay of jocular lan- 
guage. Indeed, under the reaction of 
the strain to which they have been sub- 
jected, their spirits become over jubilant. 
There is a marked absence of coarse- 
ness among these men, however, not 


because they are possessed of auy 
peculiarity of nature, but for the simple 
reason that the all too common ten- 
dency among troops has been persis- 


tently suppressed from above. Major 
Sage is no saint, nor any of his officers, 
but fhe “rough-neck” idea has always 
been discountenanced by them, and the 
men have had it most firmly impressed 
upon them that “rough-stuff” is the 
wrong idea. “The more neat, clean 
and decent and self-respecting a man 
is, the better soldier he is,” the major 
has told them over and over in his talks, 
and as time has gone on they have come 
to believe him. Some way or other the 
men have been led to distrust the brag- 
garts, and the bullies, and the ruffians, 
who are decidedly out of favor in the 
battalion. 

Other outfits sometimes josh Major 
Sage’s men and call them “split-butts” 
and “sky-pilots,” but the men pay little 


heed to such derisive jeers and openly 
pride themselves on the decency of their 
own outfit in which the “Padre” is a 
most honored and influential officer 
rather than a hampered, inactive fifth- 
wheel to the organization. On more 
than one occasion the major has set the 
chaplain to work on some moral recalci- 
trant in his command, unknown to the 
object of the good man’s attentions. 
Indeed, in the general scheme of things 
the chaplain has become clothed with 
an extraordinary amount of influence 
which projects itself into almost every 
phase of the life of the men. His most 
grewsome task is now about to begin— 
that task which too often is the only one 
which is made possible for a chaplain 
in a combat unit to perform. 

With refilled packs 
wheeled transport now 
arrived, the and the 
auxiliaries closely follow the battalion 
as it marches forward over carefully 
reconnoitered routes to the support posi- 
tion. The rolling kitchens and field 
trains are concealed well in the rear; 
the former will move up after dark. 
A thin chain of runners connects all 
the elements of the command between 
the many parts of which complete 
cohesion is maintained. Other animals 
are already bringing up cases of small 
arms ammunition and grenades. The 
pyrotechnics are carefully wrapped in 
extra raincoats and the drizzle which 
has commenced subjects the well-clad 
men to little discomfort. Their stomachs 
and their canteens are full, and their 
iron rations remain intact. Every rifle 
is well greased, every man wears a full 
belt of cartridges and an extra bando- 
lier (two extra bandoliers as a rule) ,and 
carries a sandbag in his pack; pockets 
bulge with cigarettes, matches, choco- 


from __ the 


which has 


mule train 
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late, adhesive tape, oil cans, grenades, 
and automatic magazines. Not an article 
of equipment or baggage has been shed 
along the route, and the men are as 
fresh as when they left their far-off 
billets. The pioneers are leading with 
extra tools, sandbags, and wire borne 
on the back of the transport animals. 
There are no stragglers, if for no other 
reason than that there has been no 
occasion and no opportunity for strag- 
gling, and every man authorized to leave 
his unit is clearly marked with a yellow 
brassard. There is not an officer in the 
battalion who does not know all that 
it has been possible for the staff to dis- 
cover about what lies ahead of them, 
and always there are some in each com- 
pany who have had a look ahead. 

The battlefield itself is no different 
from that which has already been 
described—the same general conditions 
prevail—it bears the same _ general 
aspect in every particular. 

But with confidence, born of experi- 
ence in themselves and those about 
them, and impelled by a_ quickened 
spirit of adventure, Major Sage’s men 
are caught at last in the swirling cur- 
rents of the battle, and scarce note, nor 
have they time to contemplate, the more 
grewsome aspects of the sea into which 
they have been so swiftly swept. 
Rather does it seem a vast area upon 
which the gaze of the world has fixed 
itself, and each man feels that the mo- 
mentous hour for which he has so long 
and patiently prepared has come at last. 
He cannot be found wanting. 

Night finds the battalion occupying 
its position under such cover as the 
natural features of the ground afford 
after being improved by the intelligent 
direction of the officers. A hot meal 
has been prepared by the nearby rolling 


kitchens and brought up by details in 
Dixies. Beef stew, with potatoes and 
onions, bread and coffee, constitute the 
evening mess. It is the last fresh meat 
and bread that the men will enjoy for 
From now on they must 


some time. 
live principally on variations of “bully, 
“gold fish,” hard bread, rice, beans, and 
onions, baked in dry croquettes at the 
kitchens and relayed forward in tin 
ammunition cases, with cans of coffee 
by the mules and carrying parties. 
Those who cannot be reached in this 
way must as a last resort depend upon 
their iron rations and Tommy’s cookers. 
There are few occasions indeed when 
there is any reason for the average man 
to go hungry on the battlefield if the 
supply people are “on to their jobs” and 
the outfit to which he belongs is prop- 
erly organized and trained in sustain- 
ing itself. As a rule shortages of water 
and food are directly traceable to the 
ignorance or negligence of the men and 
the officers of the men who suffer from 
the want of either. 

The support battalion of the morning 
has relieved the firing line, and the 
weary fighters of the day are being 
withdrawn in small batches. The 
enemy has made a firm stand after 
being driven back some distance, and 
his fire is reaching the rearward posi- 
tion occupied by Major Sage’s battalion. 
The tenure of that position is becom- 
ing very unpleasant. More and more 
the men are spread out to avoid un- 
necessary casualties from the dropping 
shell. Scrupulously the ravines and low 
places where the gas hangs are avoided. 
Several men are killed, and a score or 
more are wounded, but the men are 
steady under the trying ordeal of their 
first serious fire. It all comes so sud- 
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denly upon them that they have had 
no time to contemplate it. 

In what formation do the men cling 
to the earth that is being torn up all 
about them? Do they lie upon the 
ground in dense, helpless lines as did 
Major Green’s men ere the effort to 
advance under the fire which met them 
scattered them like chaff before the 
wind? 

No, not at all. Areas rather than 
positions are occupied by the four com- 
panies which are widely disposed over a 
frontage of more than a thousand yards 
and a depth of perhaps half that dis- 
tance, and each company of two 
hundred or more men present is itself 
subdivided and seemingly scattered, but 
in reality firmly bound together by tiny 
connecting groups. Every particle of 
natural cover forms the temporary rest- 
ing place of men in such numbers as its 
size permits. A hasty calculation will 
show that there is less than one man for 
every 50 square yards of ground in 
that vast area over which the battalion 
spreads out. Indeed, the soldier, who is 
unable to picture the innumerable small 
groups in his mind in their relation to 
the ground and to each other, feels that 
the position is all too weakly held. 
That is a fixed impression in his mind at 
first—until, moving about on some mis- 
sion, he perceives that no point in the 
entire area is unguarded or remains un- 
covered by flanking groups which rest 
here and there like little islands of re- 
sistance upon the foremost and smaller 
of which an onrushing enemy must ex- 
pend a large part of his force ere he 
can possibly penetrate to the larger ones. 
Well out to the front and flanks, like a 
dangerous reef surrounding the whole, 
there spreads a human chain of outposts, 
each with its automatic rifles, and even 


beyond, the scouts and observers 
crawling hither and thither like the ex 
tended, sensitive tentacles of some great 
body that rests but is never wholly 
dormant. 

Major Sage has been ordered to main- 
tain a distance of a thousand yards 
from the battalion in his front. His in 
telligence officer and scouts report an 
excellent position that is comparatively 
free of fire several hundred yards ahead 
Without hesitating he decides to redis- 
tribute his battalion, and one by one 
he causes his company commanders to 
move their men forward in small groups 
and dispatches all his animals to the 
rear. The guns and one- 
pounders are man-handled forward and 
carefully posted in readiness. Local 
protection is a caution that he exercises 
as if by second nature. 


machine 


Through his 
liaison agents he is thoroughly apprised 
of every move on his front, and at fre- 
quent intervals transmits such informa- 
tion as he gathers back to regimental 
headquarters hy means of the same 
chain of runners that connects him with 
his transport echelon. He is now too 
close to the enemy to use the field 
telephone that connects him with the 
rear, nor is it necessary. 

Again at dawn, while the men are 
sipping at the coffee and eating the 
semi-hot food that has been brought up 
to them, a new attack is launched. The 
major and his staff are carefully ob- 
serving the field as far as they can sur- 
vey it from the artillery “O. Pip” on 
his flank. 


He sees the artillery barrage 


fall and watches the tiny spouts of light 
that denote the line of bursting shell 


as it gradually creeps forward. A few 
figures only are discernible through the 
dull light. From time to time, as they 
appear, they seem to have advanced. 
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The hostile artillery does not react at 
first, but its fire soon falls with unusual 
volume. Fortunately the heavies are 
overshooting his own men, and the 
“whiz-bangs” are devoting themselves 
to the assaulting troops. The smoke of 
the battle seems to delay the coming of 
the day, and the sky brightens slowly 
with a pale, sinister light. 

What is this off to the right? The 
artillery officer clutches at the major’s 
arm. “See, see,” he shrieks in his ear, 
“rockets from the infantry !” 

It is the signal for prohibitive fire 
against a strong counter-attack. Fever- 
ishly the artillery observer seizes his 
phone, “A—B! A—B! A—B!” he re- 
peats over and over. “Yes! Yes! 
You see them! Good.” 

More rockets split the sky with their 
red streaks. Men in the unmistakable 
drab uniform of the Americans may 
now be seen scurrying rearward down 
the slopes leading from the thicket, 
which the enemy was supposed to be 
holding. They were not visible as they 
stole forward, but now they have risen 
from the earth and are streaming to the 
rear in disorderly groups. There are 
apparent efforts being made to stay 
them, but each time after a brief pause 
they move on backward as if fearful 
of what lies in the wood on their front. 
In another ten minutes some of the 
more startled and timid ones have be- 
gun to arrive at the support position to 
escape the shell which have been pur- 
suing them across the open and burst- 
ing up forward with increasing rapidity. 
As they reach the rearward position 
officers take charge of them and con- 
solidate them in their own units, nor 
are they very hospitably received. In- 
deed, they begin to arrive in such num- 


bers that for a time they threaten to 
overrun and spread the contagion of 
their own panic to the support troops. 
Soon, however, the situation is under 
control, and the momentary confusion 
passes away under the reassuring in- 
fluence of the officers and sergeants who 
pass rapidly about among their men 
and steady them down by their pres- 
ence. 

A number of the fugitives are halted 
with difficulty. A lieutenant springs to 
his feet, draws his pistol, and fires over 
their heads as they persist in continuing 
to the rear. 

“Halt!” he cries again as he reso- 
lutely faces them. They hesitate for 
an instant as if in doubt, look into his 
eyes sulkily as if to question his author- 
ity, their own eyes fall, and sullenly 
they move to the point indicated by him 
as docile as children. A hundred 
others witness the incident, which 
makes a profound impression upon 
them. It is repeated more than once 
that day. Every man in Major Sage’s 
battalion knows that their officers and 
sergeants without compunction would 
shoot down, like a yellow dog, any man 
who broke to the rear. They have been 
so trained as a matter of dutiful neces- 
sity and well know that such a course 
would but be in the interest of the com- 
mon safety. As a consequence the men 
themselves feel a higher degree of de- 
pendence upon their fellows than if 
they knew that they were free to move 
to the rear at will. 

From his observing station the major 
now dispatches a runner to each of his 
companies with the order to prepare to 
move forward. “Give 'em all you've 
got when they come in view,” he says 
to his machine-gun officer, and to the 
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one-pounder sergeant he adds, “lay your 
three guns on the edge of the wood— 
it’s well in range, I think.” 

Hardly are these directions given 
when individual figures begin to 
emerge from the wood, and are soon 
followed by tiny, hurrying knots of 
men. They seem to dart forward and 
disappear as if themselves escaping 
from those who follow. From point 
to point in the foreground they flow 
on intermittently in thin, interrupted 
streams like human currents of elec- 
tricity, always toward the tiny bits of 
cover behind which they vanish. At 
times the impression one has of them 
through the smoke, as they rush from 
the wood, is that of men leaping into 
the sea from a brink. One almost im- 
agines for a time that each one of them 
has been destroyed. But no, for closer 
and closer figures are seen to rise from 


the earth only to disappear again. 


“This is no imaginary counter- 
attack,” declares the major to his ad- 
jutant. “The fact that they have-lifted 
their artillery shows they mean to press 
home. ’Phone the colonel I’m going to 
pitch in,” and with that the major 
hurries along the ridge to his post of 
command, and finds there his company 
commanders, who intuitively have 
arrived at his own conclusion. 

In a few moments Major Sage’s bat- 
talion, which has throughout been 
roughly disposed in attack formation, 
has stacked rolls and is moving forward 
in tiny combat groups. The leading 
wave sweeps down the slope in its front 
and on across the broad swale, beyond 
and over the gentle rise that hides the 
advancing enemy. The front-line bat- 
talion is streaming rearward. The 
steadier men halt behind the crest and 


lie down as if to offer further resist- 
ance. As they see the reinforcements 
crossing the little valley in their rear 
and commence to ascend the slope to 
their position, they themselves begin to 
move forward again and disappear over 
the skyline as if to carry tidings to 
those who have remained at their posts 
up front. 

The wide line, if line it may be called, 
sweeps on, One tiny group after an- 
other presses over the crest and van- 
ishes to the eye. Already the leading 
groups are engaged 
with the enemy. 


in a fire fight 
Machine guns and 
automatics are rattling furiously. It is 
reassuring to hear each successive ma- 
chine gun open as the gunners scurry 
forward to the advance crest, drop their 
heavy tripods, adjust their pieces and 
begin to grind away. The one-pound- 
ers are snapping actively, and, assisted 


- by the infantry, the mortar details, too, 


are pushing forward. 
“Give ‘em some phosphorus,” 
the major to the mortar sergeant. 
The leading companies and the Ger- 
mans are now both halted, and flashing 
streaks of flame show through the 
smoke outlining the position of the com- 
batants. It is a question of which side 
will endeavor to advance. 


shouts 


Creeping to 
the crest the major grasps the situation 
in a moment. He orders one of his sup- 
port companies to be moved rapidly 
along the swale in his rear and press 
forward over the ridge beyond the flank 
of his leading companies. Meantime he 
causes his rear machine guns, mortars 
and one-pounders to take the zone oc- 
cupied by the enemy under fire. “Get 
the artillery on the woods,” he tells his 
signal sergeant. “We'll take care of the 
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rest of them,” reassuringly he adds as 
he resumes his observations. 
“Everything is working like clock- 
work,” remarks the adjutant delightedly. 
And it is. In brief mo- 
ments—or hours perhaps, for no man 
counts time under such circumstances— 


those few 


a success so complete crowns the efforts 
of Major Sage’s battalion that every at- 
tempt by the enemy to filter forward 
reinforcements is foiled. Abandoning 
the attempt, the enemy then endeavors 
to withdraw under the increasing pres- 
sure, but enough men of the broken 
battalion have been reformed in his rear 
to enable Major Sage to throw in his 
remaining fresh company and to cut off 
completely the retirement. 

The sight of the prisoners being hur- 
ried to the rear heartens the men 
greatly, and it is with difficulty that 
Major Sage restrains them in their 
eagerness to press on beyond the woods. 
His scouts and liaison agents have 
warned him that beyond that point his 
flanks will be exposed, so the ardent 
men must content themselves with 
digging in and consolidating their hard 
won position, while large patrols scour 
the country to the front preparatory to 
a further advance. Meantime the wood 
itself is rapidly cleared of men, and 
strong posts are pushed beyond it with 
deeply emplaced and _ silent 
guns. 


machine 
The mortars, with their terrify- 
ing thermit bombs, are also pushed well 
forward, while automatic groups are 
staggered all along the front with the 
rifle grenadiers and their phosphorous 
grenades. The support companies are 
posted well in rear. Again the mules 
come up with the Dixies, cans of water, 
and case after case of ammunition. 
The wounded are hurried to the 


rear, and the chaplain completes his 
solemn duty to the dead. 

“How many, Padre?” inquires the 
major with ill-concealed seriousness. 

“Only thirteen so far—that is, of our 
own men,” is the answer. 

“Lucky number! Many wounded ?” 

“Fewer than I had supposed,” replied 
the chaplain. “We’ve had fine luck, and 
do you know nearly every one of those 
lads had a prayer-book or a Bible in his 
pocket.” 

“Well, it’s your fault!” is the major’s 
humorous retort. “Now beat it back, 
Padre, for we can’t afford to lose you!” 

“Don’t forget to be good to your- 
self,” flings back the chaplain as he 
moves off to continue his search among 
the likely places in spite of the major’s 
solicitude. 

“Gray Squirrel at the phone, Sir!” 
interrupts the signal sergeant as he 
rises from the ground beside his field 
telephone and hands the major the re- 
ceiver. 

“Flying Squirrel speaking. 
Sir. All consolidated, Sir. 
We're ready for ’em. 
you ! 


Right, 


Thank 
The men couldn’t have 


done better. Yes. 
steady. No. Not at all. No 
relief necessary. Yes. Plenty of am- 
munition and rations up. More stretch- 
ers needed. Hurry the details back; 
please, Sir. Fine! A bottle of brandy 
wouldn’t go bad, Sir! But I say, 
colonel, when can we go forward?” 

“Not until the people on your flanks 
get up,” the pleased and reassured 
colonel replies, and rings off. 

Shortly before dawn the vacant wood 
is drenched with mustard gas and sub- 
jected to a terrific bombardment with 
high explosive shell by the enemy, and 
at the usual hour in the grey of dawn, 


Yes. Very 
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as is his habit, he comes on again, while 
the outlying posts eagerly await the at- 
tack. At last the machine gunners are 
to have the chance for which they have 
trained so faithfully! The artillery 
observer sends up his rocket for the 
artillery barrage, which falls with an 
uncanny promptness, and concealed ma- 
chine guns, with their blazing noses 
screened by curtains of sandbags, burst 
forth almost simultaneously with their 
fiendish rattling. High in the air sail 
the dark thermit bombs and fall to 
earth in graceful curves ere they burst 
into brilliant geysers of white-hot sparks 
that rise cone-like through the creamy 
puffs of the phosphorous grenades. No 
troops, however brave—no, not even 
the Prussian Guards—can stand such 
a reception, and the threat of the enemy 
never becomes a serious one. The im- 
patient infantry feel rather resentful 
that their part in the episode is so minor 
aone. They begin to understand what 
the major has told them so often. “Al- 
ways help the machine gunners for- 
ward. ‘hey are the great life-savers 
of the infantry.” Often, too, he has 
told them that the best way to defeat 
an attack is to break it up before it gets 
well under way. 

Again the battalion is unleashed dur- 
ing the morning and, after a day of 


successful progress, to which little re- 
sistance is offered, it is relieved more 
or less against the general will. “It is 
better so,” “Tt 
would be a them 
now or have them meet with a reverse 
The sufficiently well 
blooded, and the next time it will come 
back stronger if they are pulled out 
now before they lose their edge.” 


insists the colonel. 


mistake to overtax 


battalion is 


Back through the night trudge the 
weary but elated men, with the first 
taste of victory upon their lips, halting 
only to collect their precious rolls as 
they go. Conscious of their splendid 
performance in their first battle, they 
carry their heads high among their fel- 
lows while held in reserve during those 
next few days, and how they do enjoy 
the opportunity to bathe their stale and 
muscle-sore bodies in the metal horse 
troughs which the supply officer has 
placed at the division dump. How re- 
freshed they feel in their change of un- 
derclothing, shirts and socks. 
What a God's blessing are those rolling 
kitchens, horse troughs, and packs, and 


clean 


the shelter-tents and dry, warm blankets 
and clean apparel which the latter con 
tain. Yes. These recruits of yesterday 
are indeed seasoned veterans of today 

veterans who have passed with un- 
scathed spirits through the hell of battle. 


D 





Universal Military Training 
By Colonel John W. Heavey,. Infantry 


HE future of military training 
depends a great deal upon the 
attitude of our citizens. The na- 

tion at large is very much indebted for 
the wonderful arguments offered by 
Senator Wadsworth, Senator Freling- 
huysen and other members of Congress 
in their efforts to secure compulsory 
military training for this country dur- 
ing the consideration of the Wadsworth 
Bill in Congress. Their efforts, with- 
out doubt, were most convincing to 
many of those within reach of their 
voices, but when our Congressmen vote 
according to the dictates of their con- 
stituents who are not so fortunate as 
to hear the wonderful arguments of- 
fered in the Senate Chamber, it neces- 
sarily follows that ignorance, not good 
judgment or good reasoning, will pre- 
dominate. It does seem incumbent 
upon those who are convinced that 
compulsory military training is a neces- 
sity for the future welfare of this 
country to educate those far-away con- 
stituents who have no opportunity of 
hearing the arguments in its favor. 
There is no intention of repeating the 
arguments for universal military train- 
ing nor enumerating beneficial results. 
Compulsory universal military serv- 
ice is in the discard for the present 
session of Congress. There is substi- 
tuted therefor a voluntary universal 
service. In view of the conditions of 
the world at the present time, military 
service is more essential to the life of 
our nation than are taxes. If our Con- 
gressmen would place upon the statute 
books a tax depending upon the volun- 
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tary payment of it, how much would 
this tax net to the Government? Yet, 
in a much more vital subject to the life 
of this nation than the payment of 
taxes, they permit the citizen to vol- 
unteer. Perhaps the results may prove 
satisfactory; the future alone will set- 
tle that. It appears that, as long as our 
Government is “of the people, by the 
people and for the people,” the men 
sent to Congress will secure informa- 
tion from their constituents to decide 
how they will vote upon great national 
questions, no matter how much their 
reason or judgment opposes the dic- 
tates of their constituents. But this 
policy was not followed by Washington 
at Valley Forge, nor Lincoln during 
the Civil War, nor Andrew Jackson. 
The great men in our political history 
formed ideas of their own and lived 
up to those ideas. They were not 
swerved from the ideas of right by the 
opinions of their constituents. They 
converted their constituents, and they 
are the prominent men of our history. 

The greatest opposition to compul- 
sory universal military training per- 
haps emanated from the south, closely 
followed by the central west and our 
farmers, then by members of the Na- 
tional Guard, and perhaps more or less 
by women. This adverse action of 
these elements is due to misapprehen- 
sion and misinformation. It may be 
impossible to bring forth any further 
arguments than what have already been 
deduced in the Senate for compulsory 
universal military training. The fol- 
lowing, however, were not observed in 
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the Congressional Record, and I desire 
to address the southern man first and 
speak in plain terms. 

The colored man from overseas may 
have created discord in your home com- 
munities, but not on account of his 
military training. War may have 
aroused his animal instincts, the same 
as in the white man, but the real rea- 
son for trouble in the south from the 
negro was his treatment by some of the 
white women of Europe, who saw in 
the American, whether white or black, 
their salvation from the Hun. The 
negro soldier, by reason of military 
training alone, is a far better citizen 
than he was without military training. 
Military training in the south will by 
no means be such a serious question 
as it may prove in the north, because 
the great number of colored men in 
the south will permit their segregation 
into entire separate companies, organi- 
zations, which will be drilled by regular 
officers. To the southern man the fol- 
lowing is emphasized: If, under com- 
pulsory military training, the colored 
man and the laborer are drilled in- 
tensely by regular officers and receive 
in remuneration only five dollars per 
month and their keep, do you not see 
that the colored man will very willingly 
work in your grain field and cotton 
field, in your factory, and at the trades 
for the wages which are offered, be- 
cause they are so much in excess of 
five dollars per month and the physical 
effort far less? In the north, the col- 
ored people not being in such great 
numbers, will perhaps compel the mix- 
ing of white and colored, which may 
be considered undesirable; and I, per- 
sonally, believe there will be greater 
trouble over the military training of 
the colored race in the north than there 


ever will be presented in the south. 
But one thing we can rest assured of, 
and that is that military training will 
make of the colored man a far better 
citizen, one more amenable to disci- 
pline, and will secure in southern com- 
munities the very best part of the col- 
ored population for the preservation of 
law and order. You will find this ele- 
ment joining the white element against 
those who strive to disobey laws and 
create disorder. Whether the colored 
citizen continues his military instruc- 
tion after the completion of his training 
is left entirely to the states under pres- 
ent law. 

The farmer and the western man 
claim that the farms will be robbed 
and the labor market will be seriously 
interfered with. We only need the 
young man for one hundred and twenty 
days during his eighteenth year, and 
this shortage of labor is an unwar- 
ranted bugaboo because all our young 
men are not eighteen years of age on 
the same year; the percentage is very 
small, and, so far as the labor market 
is concerned, is negligible. Five dol- 
lars per month for military service will 
not prevent either the farmer or the 
laborer from resuming their former 
vocations with their productiveness im- 
proved. No trip to Europe or Paris 
will occur during this military training ! 

The National Guardsman is fearful, 
of course, that universal military train- 
ing will do away with the National 
Guard. Some of these gentlemen as- 
sume that we are rushing into Prus- 
sianism. Both ideas are absolutely er- 
roneous. Universal military training 
under proper laws for the distribution 
of the product of military training will 
make of the National Guard a force 
which will commence with a trained 
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soldier instead of a recruit and a com- 
petent officer instead of a novice. The 
force will be wonderfully improved in 
every respect. The idea of the Prus- 
sian was to make a man a finished sol- 
dier. He was retained for several years 
in military service. Our idea is one 
hundred and twenty days of his entire 
life to be devoted to acquiring profi- 
ciency in the use of military weapons 
and in his training as a soldier—one 
hundred and twenty days of his life! 
Then if the selective draft law must be 
applied, we will get a partially trained 
soldier, not a recruit; and instead of 
a delay of thirteen months in putting 
forces on the firing line, the delay will 
not exceed three months. If we retain 
the provisions of the Act of June 3, 
1916, bearing upon the National Guard, 
he may receive no further military 
training during his entire life, unless he, 
himself, desires otherwise, or a national 
emergency arises requiring the applica- 
tion of the draft. 

Some of our women may have been 
impressed by “War Brides,” as pre- 
sented by Nazimova. This was the 
Austrian and Prussian idea, but it is 
not the American idea. All that we are 
striving for is to teach your son or your 
brother the use of military arms in his 
youth and to accustom him to the mili- 
tary life so that in after years, if the 
nation requires his services upon the 
battlefields, he will have at least an 
equal chance with his adversary. This 
privilege has never been allowed to the 
American soldier, who has been pitted 
against soldiers trained in the use of 
arms, and your son and your brother 
did not have a fifty-fifty chance for his 
life. We are striving to remedy this 
and we ask your cooperation and as- 
sistance. We are striving to preserve 


this son and brother that he may return 
to you strong and well rather than mu- 
tilated or as a corpse. We are trying 
to fit him to protect you by preventing 
any nation from outraging our women 
in case of an attack on this country 
by a prepared military foe. We are 
striving to prevent war and to insure 
peace. The country has demonstrated 
its military power even though unpre- 
pared, but at an enormous cost. With 
the memory of our part in the World 
War what nation would seek combat 
with the United States, knowing that 
her young men were trained for mili- 
tary use? After his training of one 
hundred and twenty days the young 
man will return to you a far better boy 
physically, morally and mentally. Can 
you afford to oppose such a policy? 
One of the most encouraging features 
concerning universal military training 
was the adoption by the convention of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, without a dissenting vote, of a 
resolution favoring compulsory univer- 
sal military training, and I hereby 
cheerfully admit that the Daughters of 
the American Revolution have ex- 
pressed a better conception of the needs 
of this nation than the majority of the 
men in Congress. All honor to the 
D. A. R.’s who realize that with our 
former policy of depending upon vol- 
unteers the best blood of this country 
will be spilled upon the battlefields 
while the slacker blood will be trans- 
mitted to further generations of Amer- 
icans! Unless our policy changes, 
what will the harvest be? 

It is a fact that for years past, when- 
ever a young man’s parents had suffi- 
cient money to send him to a military 
school, the young man receives the 
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benefit of military training, but unfor- 
tunately, the great majority of our 
American boys are not so fortunately 
located. The former policy produced 
a military class, the well-to-do. With 
the provision of universal military train- 
ing, you throw this opportunity open to 
all classes and to all conditions of our 
American citizen, whether he be well- 
to-do or not. The parents who are now 


studying catalogs to determine to what 
school they will send their boys in or- 
der to receive military training may stop 
this search, because it will be imparted 
to all those able to receive it at gov- 
ernment expense. It will be of a uni- 
form character, and it will give the na- 
tion, when the necessity arises and Con- 
gress declares war, a competent army 
for protection and in a reasonable time 
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Four Interventions in Mexico 


A Study in Military Government 
By Colonel Harry A. Smith, Infantry 


THE FIRST INTERVENTION 


HE first military government of 
‘ importance ever exercised by 

the United States was in the 
Republic of Mexico. Gen. Winfield 
Scott, the commander-in-chief of the 
first expedition to Mexico, was a law- 
yer by profession before he entered the 
Army and was a deep student of gov- 
ernmental affairs. It will be remem- 
bered that General Taylor’s army had 
entered Mexico and captured Monterey 
before General Scott started his move- 
ment. General Scott had devoted much 
time and study to Mexican affairs be- 
fore his expedition started, and many 
of his acts have furnished a lasting 
precedent for the Army of the United 
States. 

Vera Cruz capitulated after a bom- 
bardment from the land side and Gen- 
eral Scott was ready to start for Mexico 
City. Vera Cruz must be held and 
General Worth was appointed military 
governor. This was the origin of that 
term in our service. General Worth 
was directed to establish police regula- 
tions, but not to interfere with the func- 
tions of civil magistrates between Mexi- 
cans. There was no question in this 
government of educating the Mexicans ; 
the only object of it was to provide 
for the security and efficiency of the 
American Army. 

General Worth was instructed to es- 
tablish his own customs duties on im- 
ported articles. Apparently the Mexi- 
can tariff laws were ignored. The cus- 
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toms duties collected were to be applied 
to the purchase of necessities for the 
sick and wounded of our army and to 
care for the poor of Vera Cruz. No 
duties were imposed upon the necessi- 
ties of life. 

There is a marked contrast seen be- 
tween this occupation and the second 
in 1914 under General Funston. In 
the latter case, the customs were not 
changed except in one minor particular 
and none of the money collected was 
expended except for the operating ex- 
penses of the custom house. 

General Worth, on entering upon his 
duties as military governor, issued the 
following order to the alcalde or mayor 
of the city: 


Arms in possession of citizens to be 
given into the alcalde’s possession and 
to be reported to headquarters. Drink- 
ing saloons to be closed and not to be 
reopened hereafter except under special 
permission. Mexican laws as between 
Mexicans to be enforced and justice 
administered by regular Mexican tri- 
bunals. Cases arising between Amer- 
ican citizens of the army or authorized 
followers of the same, will be investi- 
gated by military commissions. 

General Worth permitted all Mexican 
citizens to enter and leave the city dur- 
ing daylight hours. 

Before starting his march on Mexico 
City, General Scott issued his General 
Order No. 40, known as his martial 
law order. This was afterward repub- 
lished with some additions in Mexico 
City, September 27, 1847. The army at 
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that time was governed by the Arti- 
cles of War enacted in 1806. Under 
these articles a soldier could not be 
tried by general court-martial for mur- 
der, rape, or the attempt to commit 
either malicious assault and battery, 
robbery, theft, or the wanton destruc- 
tion of property. Realizing that “the 
good of the service, the honor of the 
United States, and the interest of hu- 
manity demand that these crimes shall 
be severely punished,” military com- 
missions were authorized to try all the 
crimes enumerated “committed (1) by 
any inhabitant of Mexico upon the per- 
son or property of any individual of 
the United States forces, retainer or 
follower of the same; (2) by any in- 
dividual of the said forces, retainer or 
follower of the same upon the person or 
property of any inhabitant of Mexico, 
sojourner or traveler therein; (3) by 
any individual of said forces, retainer 
or follower of the same upon the per- 
son or property of any other individual 
of said forces.” 

This was the beginning of the mili- 
tary commissions which have since been 
used in Porto Rico, Cuba, Mexico, the 
Philippines and Germany. The mili- 
tary commission, which supplied a miss- 
ing cog in our system of military courts, 
was not devised on the spur of the mo- 
ment and it took courage and vision 
to put the system into effect. In Gen- 
eral Taylor’s advance into northern 
Mexico, a soldier had committed an 
atrocious murder and went unpunished 
for lack of a court to try him. Others 
guilty of abuses against Mexicans, of 
robbing and larceny, were not tried for 
the same reason. 


After learning of the atrocities per- 
petrated on the Rio Grande, that “scien- 


tific and visionary” officer (General 
Scott) drafted and laid before the Sec- 
retary of War a martial law order, to 
be enforced in Mexico until action 
should be taken by Congress. But the 
idea of putting restraint on the free 
American voter probably struck Marcy 
with terror. He started at the title, said 
nothing, and after a while returned the 
paper without comment. Scott then 
sent it on to Taylor, and was informed 
that the general threw it aside almost 
instantly, calling it “another of Scott's 
lessons.” The crying need of some ade- 
quate method for punishing American 
soldiers in foreign parts compelled 
Marcy in December to recommend that 
Congress authorize a military tribunal; 
but that body doubtless ‘had an eye to 
votes, and took no action. 

Scott, however, though an aspirant 
for the President, did not shrink from 
his duty, and on arriving in Tampico 
he issued General Order No. 20, which 
threw the pale of martial law round 
all United States forces operating in 
Mexico, and provided for the punish- 
ment, through “military commissions,” 
of offenses committed by, in or upon 
them.* 


The manner in which General Scott 
met this emergency is most remarkable 
and commendable 

General Worth’s division was the last 
to leave the vicinity of Vera Cruz and 
he went in command of it, turning over 
the city of Vera Cruz to Brevet Col. 
Henry Wilson as military governor. 
The garrison consisted of the Ist U. S. 
Infantry and two companies of volun- 
teers. 

Colonel Wilson “was described by 
the British consul as deserving ‘all 
praise.’ Those who followed him did 
perhaps equally well; all branches of 
the public service were maintained ; the 
good will of the citizens was acquired 
and held; and Lerdo de Tejada, one 





“The War with Mexico,” page 220. 
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of the best statesmen and historians of 
Mexico, has declared that Vera Cruz 
had to suffer scarcely anything from 
the American occupation except the 
humiliation of foreign rule, while prof- 
iting substantially in several respects.* 

Jalapa was the first town of any con- 
siderable size on the route to Mexico 
City. Colonel Childs was appointed 
military governor. Jalapa is one of the 
beauty spots of the world and was the 
choicest station in Mexico. The civil 
authorities here cooperated with the 
American commanders in restoring or- 
der and in ensuring respect for women 
and religion. 

At Puebla, the next large town, or- 
ders similar to those issued at Vera 
Cruz were put into effect. Except for 
the presence of the U. S. troops, the 
city was governed and conducted as 
before the occupation. 

At Puebla, General Scott issued a 
long proclamation to the people of 
Mexico. It sounds rather bombastic 
at the present day, but styles in procla- 
mations are as changeable as fashions 
in frocks, and this proclamation ap- 
pealed to the Mexican of that day. 
General Worth says that it had a won- 
derful effect upon the people and was 
a factor in the army’s success. Any 
one attempting to write a proclamation 
to the Mexican people should read this 
one and remember that flowery lan- 
guage appeals more to the Latin than 
the Anglo-Saxon, 

When the city of Mexico was taken, 
General Quitman was appointed civil 
and military governor. The word civil 
in the title adds nothing, and so long 
as a district remains under military 
government the title should be military 
governor. 


After issuing two orders congratu- 
lating the troops upon their valor and 
urging discipline and good conduct in 
the future, General Order No. 287 was 
distributed. This imposed a contribu- 
tion of $150,000 upon the city; of this 
sum $20,000 was appropriated to the 
purchase of extra comforts for the sick 
and wounded in hospital, $90,000 for 
the purchase of blankets and shoes to be 
distributed to the army, and $40,000 
was reserved for other military neces- 
sities. This sounds rather high-handed, 
but it would be perfectly consistent to- 
day for any commanding general to do 
likewise if his sick and wounded needed 
comforts or his shoes and 
blankets. 

This order further provided that— 
the administration of justice, both in 
civil and criminal matters, through the 
ordinary courts of the country shall no- 
where and in no degree be interrupted 
by any officer or soldier of the Amer- 
ican forces except, first, in case where 
an officer or soldier, agent, servant, or 
follower of the army may be a party; 
and second, in political cases—that is 
prosecutions against other individuals 
on the allegation that they have given 
friendly information, aid, or assistance 
to the American forces. 

This is as applicable to local courts 
in an occupied territory today as when 
written in 1847. 

The order also provided that— 
for the care and safety of both parties 
in all cities and towns occupied by the 
American army, a Mexican police force 
shall be established and duly harmon- 


ized with the military police of said 
forces. 


The same general method was fol- 
lowed in the second occupation of Mex- 
ico at Vera Cruz and in the cities of 
Treves and Coblenz in Germany. 


army 
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By General Order No. 289 the city 
was divided into five areas and one 
area assigned to each of the four in- 
fantry divisions and one to the cavalry 
brigade. 


This order further provided that— 
No private house shall be occupied by 
any corps or officers until all suitable 
public buildings within the above ranges 
shall be first fully occupied and all offi- 
cers attached to troops shall be quar- 
tered with or near their troops. No 
rent shall be paid by the United States 
for any buildings occupied by troops 
or officers without a special direction 
from general headquarters; nor shall 
any private house be occupied or quar- 
tered without the free consent of the 
owner or orders from general head- 
quarters. 

This order permitted the collections 
of duties at the several gates of the 
city by the civil authorities, but at once 
exempted all military supplies from 
payment. 

The capture of the city of Mexico 
ended the war of masses, and it re- 
mained to spread over the republic and 
bring such pressure to bear that the 
Mexicans would agree to peace on the 
terms of the United States. 

On December 21 General Scott issued 
General Order No. 395. This is a long 
and carefully prepared order and is 
worthy of study by any student of mili- 
tary government. This order levied 
contributions upon the various states 
of Mexico, amounting in all to over 
$2,000,000. 

General Scott had very clear and ad- 
vanced views on the subject of con- 
tributions, upon whom they should be 
levied, and how collected. In writing 
to the Secretary of War in regard to 
these assessments he says: 


You perceive I do not propose to 


seize the ordinary state or city revenue, 
as that, in my judgment, would be to 
make war upon civilization, as no com- 
munity can escape absolute anarchy 
without civil government. I shall take 
care, however, that the means collected 
within any particular state or city for 
that purpose are moderate and reason- 
able. 

A detailed and careful study of the 
statistics of Mexican finances was made 
and G. O. 376, December 15, 1847, cov- 
ering the subject of taxation, both fed- 
eral and state, was most comprehensive. 
Import and export duties at the ports 
of Mexico were fixed by the United 
States, the tax on tobacco, playing cards 
and stamped paper was farmed out to 
the highest bidder ; lotteries were abol 
ished. The method of farming out 
taxes is generally condemned by polliti- 
cal economists and statesmen, but it has 
one clear advantage—it produces the 
revenue. It should be used in any fu- 
ture military government only when 
necessity demands. 

General Scott always was ready to 
assume responsibility. He realized that 
if he wanted information he must pay 
for it and he organized a spy company, 
known as the Dominguez Company, and 
whose pay he did not wish to bring into 
account with the United States Treas- 
ury. He kept a personal account of the 
moneys received and expended under 
his direction. He charged himself with 
the money received from Washington 
for the secret service, the $150,000 
levied upon the city of Mexico, the pro- 
ceeds of captured tobacco, and other 
sums received from various sources. 
He credited himself with $63,000 ex- 
pended for a gratuitous issue of shoes 
and blankets, $10,000 for extra sup 
plies for hospitals, $10 for every crip- 


pled man discharged or furloughed, 
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and $60,000 for the pay of the Domin- 
guez Company. There remained a bal- 
ance of $100,000. This he sent in the 
form of a draft to the War Depart- 
ment for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Soldier’s Home. It was the be- 
ginning of the home at Washington. 

The treaty of peace was signed Feb- 
ruary 2, 1848, and on February 18 
General Scott was relieved of his com- 
mand by Major General Butler, by or- 
der of the President, and ordered before 
a court of inquiry. 

The outstanding features of the ad- 
ministration of civil affairs are: 


1. The institution of the military 
commissioners. 

2. Civil courts to function for the 
trial of cases between Mexicans. 

3. Military and Mexican police co- 
operating to preserve order in the cities 
and towns. 

4. Collection of the revenue of the 
republic to pay the expenses of the 
occupation, 

5. Revenues of states and munici- 


palities to be used locally only, and col- 
lected by Mexicans, but the collection 
supervised by American officers. 


(To be continued) 
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U.S. Has 110-Mile Gun 

The signing of the armistice robbed 
America of an opportunity to shell a 
German city at a distance of more than 
100 miles. 

When reports first reached Washing- 
ton that Paris was being shelled at a 
distance of 74 miles, many believed that 
the German gun was a myth and that 
the shells were being dropped from 
camouflaged airplanes. The navy ord- 
nance bureau took it seriously, however, 
and immediately set to work on the 
piece which has just been completed. 

Details of the gun were not made 
public. But tests conducted by a 
method otherwise than firing it as its 
ultimate range indicated that it would 
carry almost 110 miles. 





Self-loading, Automatic and Machine Rifles 


those in which the recoil or pow- 

der gases are utilized to actuate 
the mechanism in ejecting the fired 
case and loading a fresh cartridge, but 
the trigger must be pulled for each 
shot. They have no cooling device, 
tripods, or rests. No weapon of this 
type has yet been adopted or issued in 
our service. 

Automatic rifles are those in which 
the ejecting, loading and firing are done 
automatically. Their construction and 
weight are such that they are, or may 
be, fired from the shoulder, in the same 
manner as the ordinary magazine rifle. 
Automatic rifles are usually so con- 
structed that they can be operated 
either as a self-loading rifle (trigger 
pulled for each shot) or as an auto- 
matic rifle (continuous fire to full ex- 
tent of magazine while pressure is 
maintained on trigger). 

The automatic rifle differs from the 
self-loading rifle in that it possesses, in 
addition to the self-loading action, in 
which the trigger must be pulled for 
each shot, the power of full automatic 
action, in which the rifle fires continu- 
ously to the full capacity of the maga- 
zine while the trigger is fully com- 
pressed. 

In the case of the typical self-loading 
rifle, the cycle of operation consists of 
the unlocking of the breech mechanism, 
the extraction of the fired case from 
the chamber, the ejection of the fired 
case, the insertion of a loaded cartridge 
from the magazine into the chamber, 
and the locking of the breech mechan- 
ism ready to fire by pressure on the 
trigger. 


G tose in wie RIFLES are 


In the case of the typical automatic 
rifle, the cycle of operation consists of 
the closing of the breech mechanism and 
at the same time the insertion of a 
loaded cartridge into the chamber, the 
locking of the mechanism, the discharge 
of the rifle, the unlocking of the mech- 
anism, the extraction of the fired case, 
the ejection of the fired case. 

It will be noticed that the typical 
self-loading rifle is ready to fire with 
a cartridge in the chamber, rifle ready 
and unlocked, and that it fires instantly 
in response to the proper pressure on 
the trigger. Therefore there is nothing 
in the self-loading feature which pre- 
vents its being fired with any less de- 
gree of accuracy than 
magazine rifle. 

In the typical automatic rifle, how- 
ever, even when used as a self-loader 
only, when the trigger is pressed, the 
breech block first moves forward, the 
mechanism closing and locking, and the 
cartridge is discharged. This 
loading and locking occurring upon the 
pressure of the trigger, and before dis- 
charge, sets up vibrations in the rifle, 
and to a certain extent disarranges the 
aim and hold of the marksman, and 
thus materially decreases the accuracy 
of fire as compared with that of a typ- 
ical self-loading rifle or a magazine 
rifle. 

It should be noted that an automatic 
rifle must be made to remain open with- 
cut a cartridge in the chamber at the 
end of its cycle of operation; other- 
wise a heated barrel would probably 
cause the discharge of the cartridge in 
the chamber after the marksman had 
suspended fire. A marksman cannot 


the ordinary 


then 
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fire a good self-loading rifle so rapidly 
and for such an extended period with 
the ammunition carried as to cause the 
barrel to heat up to that temperature 
which will discharge a cartridge lying 
in the chamber. 

In order to give any weapon this ad- 
ditional power of full automatic action, 
it is necessary to add several intricate 
parts. Full automatic action also re- 
quires that other parts of the rifle be 
made heavier, in order that the rifle 
may be fired a short time with this type 
of action without overheating. The 
3rowning automatic rifle will not fire 
with this type of action more than 450 
rounds continuously without 
heating. 

Types of automatic rifles are: 

Browning (used in our service). 

Chauchot (used the French 
Army). 

Hotchkiss, light (used in British and 
French armies). 


over- 
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Machine rifles are automatic weapons 
of an intermediate class between the 
automatic rifle and the machine gun. 
The cooling system of the machine rifle 
is more effective than that of the auto- 
matic rifle, as the automatic rifle has no 
cooling device. Hence the machine rifle 
is capable of maintaining a sustained 
fire of longer duration than the auto- 
matic rifle. Its cooling system is not 
of great enough efficiency, however, to 
permit long-sustained fire at rates of 
150 or more shots per minute without 
an undue increase in dispersion. The 
weight of the machine rifle or its con- 
struction, or both, usually are such that 
habitually it cannot be, and is not, used 
as a hand arm, as is the automatic rifle. 
It is provided with a rest which gives 
increased accuracy and permits its ef- 
fective use at ranges much longer than 


the self-loading or the automatic rifle. 

The best-known type of machine rifle 
is the Lewis. Machine rifles might be 
constructed either by adding the Lewis 
or some other cooling device to the 
Browning automatic rifle or by replac- 
ing the water jacket of the Browning 
machine gun with the Lewis cooling de- 
vice. In any case, a light mount or rest 
would have to be provided. In case 
of the Lewis or a modified Browning 
automatic rifle or a modified Browning 
machine gun, we have a weapon weigh- 
ing about as much more than the auto- 
matic rifle as the automatic rifle weighs 
more than the self-loading rifle. The 
machine rifle is capable of firing with 
full automatic action about three times 
as long as the automatic rifle. The 
light mount permits its use with good 
effect at longer ranges. This increased 
weight with increased fire power merits 
cur study of this weapon as a possible 
infantry weapon. 

Types of machine rifles are: 

Modified Browning (automatic rifle 
or machine gun). 

Lewis (used in the British Army). 

Benet-Mercier (formerly used in our 
service). 

Hotchkiss, heavy (used in the French 
Army). 

FIRE POWER 

Self-Loading Rifle—The self-loading 
rifle would weigh about the same as 
our service rifle and would, therefore, 
have the same mobility. The fire power 
would be about equal to ‘three riflemen 
or one automatic rifleman. The ac- 
curacy is the same as the magazine rifle 
and more than the automatic rifle. No 
increase in the amount of ammunition 
carried would probably be necessary. 
This weapon would be carried by each 
soldier and be an integral part of the 
firing line. 
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The automatic rifle, though capable The machine rifle—for example, the 
of both semi and full automatic action, modified Browning—weighs more than 
is nearly always used as a single or self- the automatic rifle. The fire power of 
loading weapon. It weighs nearly twice this weapon, on account of the cooling 
as much as the self-loading rifle, thus device, would be about ten times that 
reducing its mobility. An average auto- of the service rifle and three times that 
matic rifleman will fire 40 aimed shots of the present automatic rifle. Due to 
per minute and an excellent automatic stability of the light mount, the effective 
rifleman 60 shots per minute, using sin- ranges will be greater than those of 
gle action. In a given unit of time, either the self-loading or the automatic 
more hits will be made by the use of rifle. It would be light enough to ac 
single action than by the use of full company the firing line for a reasonable 
automatic action, and this with unlim- length of time. Its mobility would cer- 
ited ammunition in both cases. The tainly be much greater than that of the 
fire power of this weapon using single machine gun and about the same as the 
action is the same as for the self-loading automatic rifle. The tactical use of this 
rifle. The only advantage, so far as weapon would be as follows: 
fire power is concerned, of the auto- a. To increase the fire power of the 
matic rifle over the self-loading rifle firing line in order to gain fire superior- 
is the difference in moral effect pro- ity by direct fire and in special cases by 
duced by firing it with single action, overhead fire. 
about 60 rounds per minute, and full b. Echeloned in depth to resist coun- 
automatic action. In this connection, ter and flank attacks. 
the increased accuracy of the self-load- c. To assist in the consolidation of 
ing rifle over ‘the automatic rifle must positions won. 
also be considered. H. M. G. 
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Why Men Go Wrong 

A certain rector just before the serv- 
ice was called to the vestibule to meet 
a couple who wanted to be married. 
He explained that there wasn’t time for 
the ceremony then. 

“But,” said he, “if you will be seated 
I will give an opportunity at the end 
of the service for you to come forward, 
and I will then perform the ceremony.” 

The couple agreed, and at the proper 
moment the clergyman said, “Will those 
who wish to be united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony please come forward ?” 

Whereupon thirteen women and one 
man proceeded to the altar —The Argo- 
naut. 





Army Week in Georgia 
By First Lieutenant Oscar R. Rand, 60th Infantry 


N January 19, 1920, a detachment 
of troops from the Fifth Division, 
consisting of 7 officers and 160 

men, under the command of Maj. 
John E. Haywood, of the 60th Infantry, 
left Camp Gordon to make a tour by 
motor convoy of some of the principal 
cities and towns of Georgia. The 
detachment was a complete, self-sus- 
taining unit and comprised a head- 
quarters detachment, an infantry 
platoon, a machine-gun platoon, an 
engineer detachment, a medical detach- 
ment, a dental detachment, a cooks 


and bakers’ detachment, and the Fifth 
Division band, consisting of its band 
leader and 33 pieces. 

The purpose of this expedition, if 


such it may be termed, was partly to 
stimulate recruiting, and partly to 
bring about, in the communities visited, 
“immediate recognition that the Regu- 
lar Army is not only in theory but in 
fact a part of the nation and not a 
thing apart.” The instructions from 
the Adjutant General of the Army 
state, in dealing with this second phase 
of the general purpose, that, ‘‘in order 
that the Army may be brought into 
closer and more intimate touch with 
the nation, each representative unit 
of the Army must be brought similarly 
into more intimate and closer relation 
to some part of the nation.” 

The detachment having completed 
its tour and on March 23 returned to 
Camp Gordon, it may prove of interest, 
in view of the duration of the tour, the 
magnitude of the effort, and the more 
or less experimental nature of the mis- 
sion, to narrate some of its experiences, 
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to summarize its results, and to add 
a few observations on the general 
nature and purpose of the expedition. 
Furthermore, since the expedition in 
Georgia was part of a nation-wide 
campaign, it is possible that the ex- 
periences and results of the Fifth Divi- 
sion expedition are to some extent 
typical of those of other detachments 
sent out from military posts and camps 
to contiguous areas throughout the 
country. 

To accomplish its two-fold mission, 
the Fifth Division detachment worked 
along three lines, which, broadly speak- 
ing, might be termed military, spiritual, 
and educational. 

In each of the cities and towns visited, 
a definite program of military activity, 
consisting of demonstrations both by 
day and night, was announced and 
carried out. These demonstrations con- 
sisted of drills, parades, the explana- 
tion and demonstration of the use of 
machine guns, exhibitions of formal 
guard mount, and band concerts. At 
two or three points on the tour, the 
effectiveness of the military demonstra- 
tions was greatly increased by the 
cooperation of a detachment of special- 
ists in the use of small arms from the 
Infantry School at Camp Benning. 

The interest shown by the public in 
these demonstrations was in most 
cases very considerable. At Dalton, a 
formal guard mount was witnessed 
by 500 people. At Rome, a night de- 
monstration in the use of small arms, 
given by the Camp Benning detach- 
ment and embracing various forms of 
pyrotechnics, was attended by 2,000 
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people. At Griffin, the cadets of a 
local military institute paraded with 
the regular troops, and the parade by 
the combined forces was witnessed by 
a crowd conservatively estimated at 
7,000 people. 

The spiritual influence in the Army’s 
life was exemplified in the presence 
and work of Chaplain Ist Lieut. Demp- 
sey W. Hodges, of the 7th Engineers. 
To nearly every town visited, Chaplain 
Hodges made special trips from Camp 
Gordon for the purpose of filling pulpits 
at both morning and evening services 
in the churches on Sundays. In addi- 
tion, he made talks on a number of 
other occasions, and it is felt that his 
work representing, as it did, the spiritual 
side of the Army, made a distinct and 
valuable contribution to the general 
impression created in the communities 
visited. 

To the writer of this article was 
assigned the duty of presenting, in a 
formal way, through the medium of 
public addresses, the idea of a closer 
relation between the Regular Army 
and the nation; of helping to bring 
about, in the communities visited, 
“recognition that the Regular Army is 
not only in theory but in fact a part 
of the nation.” 

In developing this idea, an attempt 
was made to present a conception of 
the Regular Army, to show its place in 
our national life, and to portray the 
relation that should exist between the 
Army and the nation it represents. 
Particular attention was given to a 
careful exposition of the new peace- 
time army now being created, and two 
features of this army were stressed. 
It was shown, on the one hand, that 
an attempt is being made by the War 
Department to make the new army 
representative to a greater extent than 


ever before of the better elements of 
the nation, that only men of good char- 
acter and good standing in their re- 
spective communities would be admitted 
to its membership, and that it was not 
to be considered a refuge for men out 
of employment or men charged with 
crimes or misdemeanors. In a word, 
it was to be a representative institution. 

It was shown, in the second place, 
that the War Department is making 
the new army an institution of edu- 
cational opportunity. The fact was 
stressed that young men who, in civil 
life, had known few educational ad- 
vantages, would find in the new army 
opportunity for instruction along edu- 
cational and vocational lines. A brief 
history of the development of education 
in the Army was given, the measure of 
actual achievement was brought out, 
and plans for the future were outlined. 

In carrying out his part of the general 
scheme, the writer delivered twelve 
addresses during the tour. These were 
given before schools and colleges, before 
audiences of the public in courthouses 
and public halls, and before civic 
organizations such as rotary clubs and 
chambers of commerce. 

Such being the mission of the expedi- 
tion, and such the three-fold character 
of its effort to accomplish that mission, 
it remains to mention some of its ex- 
periences and to venture an opinion as 
to the degree of success that attended 
its efforts. 

During its tour, the detachment 
visited the following named cities and 
towns: Rome, Dalton, Griffin, LaGrange, 
Columbus, Albany, Fitzgerald, Val- 
dosta, and Waycross. The itinerary 
thus included the northern and southern 
extremes of the State of Georgia, 
as Dalton is near the Tennessee line 
and Waycross the Florida line. Be- 
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tween these two points lies a distance 
of nearly 400 miles. 

Several days were spent in each of the 
places visited, and the week of the de- 
tachment’s visit was known locally 
and was advertised as “Army Week.”’ 
In one or two cases it was combined 
with some other idea, as in Waycross, 
where it was advertised as ‘ Army- 
Trade Week.”’ 

Almost without exception the de- 
tachment was given a very cordial 
welcome wherever it went. In most 
cases the people appeared to be in 
hearty sympathy with the object of 
the expedition and did all that was 
possible to facilitate the work of the 
detachment. The cooperation given 
by the press, the city authorities, civic 
organizations, and the public generally 
was very gratifying and very helpful. 

In Dalton, Griffin, Fitzgerald, and 
Waycross especially, the attitude of 
appreciation, support, and cooperation 
was all that could be desired. In 
these cities, in addition to assistance in 
substantial form, as in the matter of 
accommodations for the party, a number 
of splendid courtesies were shown the 
officers and men of the detachment. 
In Griffin, the officers were guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce at a luncheon. 
In Dalton, the officers and men of the 
detachment were entertained at a 
beautiful reception given in their honor 
by the ladies of the city. In Waycross, 
public exercises of welcome were held, 
presided over by the U. S. District 
Attorney for the Southern District of 
Georgia, and addresses of welcome were 
delivered by prominent citizens. 

Hawkinsville, one of the smaller 
communities visited, was not included 
in the original itinerary, but a stop of 
half a day and a night was made there, 
the detachment arriving at noon one 


day and leaving early the following 
morning. Although having only a short 
advance notice of the arrival of the 
party, the mayor hurriedly called a 
meeting of citizens and formally ex- 
tended a very warm welcome. In 
addition to this, a fund of $200 was 
quickly subscribed to defray the ex- 
penses of a banquet, which was tendered 
the party the same evening, and which 
proved to be a very successful and 
enjoyable affair. At no point on the 
tour was a finer spirit of cordiality 
and hospitality manifested than that 
shown by the citizens of the little city 
of Hawkinsville. 

There were two or three instances of 
lack of support on the part of those 
from whom the detachment, as repre- 
senting one of the two great branches 
of the national defense, might reasonably 
have expected support. The most con- 
spicuous instance of this was the case 
of the editor who, openly declaring 
that he was not in sympathy with the 
Army, declined to give the detach- 
ment any publicity whatever unless 
he were paid for it. This individual 
went to the extent of refusing to pub- 
lish the ‘program of activities scheduled 
for his own town unless he were 
remunerated for so doing. As he pub- 
lished the only paper in that com- 
munity, the work of the detachment 
there was somewhat handicapped. 

The Regular Army of pre-war days 
was an unknown quantity to a large 
element of our people. It was a re- 
latively small force, was stationed 
largely in remote posts, and did not 
come in personal contact with the 
people. The uniform of the regular 
soldier was a rare sight in most com- 
munities. As a result, the Regular 
Army was involved in a great deal of 
ignorance and misconception. We have 
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heard the story of the old Kansas 
farmer who, on inquiring about a body 
of soldiers encamped nearby and being 
told that it was a battalion of regular 
troops on a practice march, replied, 
“Well, well; I knowed the United 
States had an army, but I didn’t know 
it was so big.” 

Some cases of this old attitude of 
ignorance and misconception were dis- 
covered during our tour. A few persons 
were found who conceived of the 
Regular Army as the natural haven 
and refuge for the undesirable elements 
of our population, and a few others were 
encountered who couldn’t see the need 
for an army. 

On one occasion, a lady inquired, 
“What's the need of soldiers now that 
the war is over? Why shouldn’t they 
all go back to civil life?”’ 

It was explained to her that on the 
same principle that a citizen insures his 
house against fire, the Government 
tries to insure the country against 
possible disaster by the maintenance of 
an army. 

“But,”’ she replied, ‘‘we don’t want 
war. Why do we want war?” 

Patiently and carefully she was told 
that while we do not want war, some 
aggressive and unscrupulous country 
may, and that in the light of history we 
cannot afford to disarm and take chances 
on what other nations may do. 

Such an attitude, it may be thought, 
should not be taken seriously, but it is 
important that every person take a 
correct position on the question of 
preparedness, and the coming of women’s 
suffrage, with its great addition to 
the electorate, and its consequent pro- 
found influence on national policy and 
national destiny, is an added reason 
why the feminine portion of our popu- 
lation, as well as the masculine, should 


understand the importance of national 
defense. 

No less interesting, as well as amus- 
ing, was the attitude of a man who, as 
the advance agent of a circus, sug- 
gested in all seriousness that the de- 
tachment join forces with his circus, 
and that the two function as a unit 
during the period of our tour. He 
claimed to see possibilities of great 
benefit to both sides in a union of 
forces. Unfortunately for his vision of 
increased profits, our commanding officer 
couldn’t see the matter in the same 
light. 

With the war nearly two years in 
the past, and the country having largely 
settled down to the normal pursuits 
of peace, we found the old attitude of 
indifference to military affairs tending 
gradually to reassert itself. People 
are beginning to forget the war and 
the Army and to think again almost 
entirely of business and the pursuits of 
peace. 

The conversations one overheard on 
the part of civilians, standing in groups 
or passing along the streets, dealt 
largely with local politics, or business 
and commercial transactions, and not 
with military matters. This was one 
of the reasons why, considered from a 
recruiting standpoint, the expedition 
was not very successful. Some recruits 
were secured, but the number was not 
commensurate with the effort and 
expense involved in the tour. 

Another reason was that at the pre- 
sent time economic conditions in civil 
life are very favorable. The wages 
paid skilled and unskilled labor are so 
high that from a financial standpoint 
there is little inducement to enlist in 
the Army. 

At Fitzgerald, a leading citizen stated 
that at the A. B. & A. Railway shops 
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there, unskilled labor was being paid 
at the rate of $150 per month. This 
same gentleman said that, when he 
wished to have some alterations made 
in the brick walls of his office, he had to 
pay a bricklayer $1.25 an hour to have 
the work done. 

These conditions are believed to be 
more or less typical of conditions 
throughout the country, and probably, 
to some extent at least, account for the 
fact, as stated in the Army and Navy 
Journal in its issue of March 13, 1920, 
that on February 27, when 54 per cent 
of the time allotted to the recruiting 
drive had passed, only 12.3 per cent of 
the desired number of enlistments had 
been obtained. 

But if only a relatively small number 
of recruits was obtained, it is hoped and 
believed that much was done toward 
accomplishing the larger purpose for 
which the expedition was organized 
and sent out. Representative units 
of the Fifth Division were brought in 
contact with the people of the state in 
a way that proved of great mutual 
benefit. The people were given an 
opportunity to see something of their 
army. The officers and soldiers of the 
detachment came in close touch with 
the people they represent and estab- 
lished a relation of friendly personal 
association. There were very few un- 
toward incidents, and everywhere a 
good impression was made. Many 
members of the detachment will long 
retain pleasant memories of associa- 
tions formed and friendships made. 
Incidentally, it may be mentioned that 
attachments which developed during 
the course of the tour resulted in 
several marriages. Many expressions 
of commendation of the conduct and 
behavior of the troops were heard, 
and there is no doubt that, in the 
communities visited, the Army in gen- 


eral gained a great deal of valuable 
publicity. 

The idea of the new peace-time 
Regular Army as being at once an 
institution representative of the better 
elements of the nation, and an institu- 
tion of educational opportunity, was 
everywhere well received. Especially 
was this true of the Army as an in- 
stitution of educational opportunity. 
The War Department’s program of 
educational and vocational training 
for the Army, the purpose of this 
program as set forth in General Orders 
109, War Department, September 15, 
1919, and the fact that on December 
31, 1919, as stated in the Army and 
Navy Journal, in its issue of March 13, 
1920, 92,827 enlisted men, out of a 
total enlisted strength of 172,256, were 
taking courses of instruction besides 
their military training, not only came 
as a revelation but made an excellent 
impression, and was given hearty ap- 
proval by business and professional 
men and by the public generally. 

If the results of the tour in Georgia 
can be accepted as a criterion of the 
Army’s success in accomplishing the 
larger purpose that prompted its nation- 
wide campaign, it is believed that the 
foundation has been laid for a new 
understanding and a closer relationship 
between the republic’s civilian popula- 
tion and its permanent military forces. 
With a vision of what is possible in 
this important and hitherto neglected 
field, it is hoped that the work so aus- 
piciously begun will be carried to a 
successful conclusion. The Army recog- 
nized not only in theory but in fact 
as an integral part of the nation, and the 
Army’s personnel accepted not merely in 
theory but in reality as an integral part 
of the nation’s citizenship, is an ideal 
worthy of the best efforts of soldier and 
civilian alike. 
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THIS IS THE DAILY TASK OF THE ‘‘DOUGHBOY.”” HE GOES ACROSS “‘NO MAN’S LAND”’ 
AND BEARDS THE HUN IN HIS DEN. 





AMERICAN DOUGHBOYS PASSING IN REVIEW BEFORE PRESIDENT WILSON, IN PARIS, 
JULY 4, 1919. 

















German General Staff Picture Furnished by Lieut. Col. J. C. Wise 


ATTACKING INFANTRY. ONE SEES NO LINES HERE. SMALL GROUPS WORK THEIR WAY 
FORWARD FROM SHELL HOLE TO SHELL HOLE. 














German General Staff Picture. Farnished by Lieut. Col. J. C. Wise. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE BATTLE. GERMANS CLEARING THE BATTLEFIELD AFTER ONE OF THE 
ATTACKS IN THE BIG OFFENSIVE IN FLANDERS. 
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A Study of the St. 


Mihiel Offensive 


Prepared by Major Robert C. Cotton, G. S. 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION AND 
DECISIONS 


HE offensive of March 21, 1918 
and the succeeding German of- 
fensives, along with the conse- 

quent necessity of employing American 
troops wherever they might be of the 
most immediate use, had postponed the 
formation of an American army from 
day to day. Thus, while on May 19 
the Commander-in-Chief, A. E. F., had 
reached an agreement with General 
Pétain looking to the early organization 
of an American sector in the Woevre, 
the German offensive of May 27 de- 
layed the execution of this project and 
our most experienced troops were em- 
ployed in saving Paris and in reducing 
the Marne salient. 

On July 10, 1918, it was agreed be- 
tween Marshal Foch and General 
Pershing that five American divisions 
in sector in the east should be relieved 
by five newly arrived divisions during 
the remainder of July and August, and 
that the divisions thus relieved should 
be held in reserve in rear. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN ARMY 
AGREED UPON 


On July 14 the Commander-in-Chief 
had an interview with Marshal Foch, 
during the course of which it was 
agreed that an American army should 
be organized. No definite action was 
obtained, however, and on July 21, 
after the successful beginning of the 
July 18 allied counter-attack, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief again met Marshal 
Foch, and General Pétain as well. 
At this interview it was agreed between 


Marshal Foch and General Pershing, 
the final success of the July 18 attack 
not yet being assured, that two Ameri- 
can armies should be formed; that the 
first army should be formed, for the 
time being, in the Chateau Thierry 
region. The Commander-in-Chief in- 
sisted, however, that this region was 
not the one best suited for the employ- 
ment of our forces and pointed out the 
necessity for a final and definite agree- 
ment on a sector which should be 
permanently American, and as a con- 
sequence that the use of our troops in 
the Chateau Thierry region was to be 
considered as purely temporary. This 
view prevailed, and it was agreed that a 
definite American sector should be 
eventually constituted in the Nancy- 
Toul region, and that for the time being 
the Second Army was to occupy this 
region. The Sth, 35th and 29th Di- 
visions were to be withdrawn from the 
front of the Seventh French Army in the 
Vosges on August 15, 25 and Septem- 
ber 5, respectively. No more American 
divisions were to be sent to the front of 
the Seventh French Army. 

On July 24 a most important con- 
ference between the American, British 
and French commanders-in-chief and 
Marshal Foch was held at Bombon. 
In brief, the conference agreed that all 
the allied forces should pass to the 
Offensive. Definite operations 
agree upon as follows: 


were 


DECISION TO TAKE THE OFFENSIVE 


Plans for the Offensive-—(a) The con- 
tinuation of the reduction of the Marne 
salient, with a view to securing, as a 
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minimum result, the release of the 
Paris-Chalons railroad. 

(b) The reduction of the Amiens 
salient by the British, thus securing the 
release of the Paris-Amiens Railroad. 

(c) The release of the mining regions 
in the north (region of Bethune) and 
driving the enemy away from the parts 
of Dunkirk and Calais. 


age 


V 





DIAGRAM RAILROAD MAP 
Showing German Shuttle Lines and Supply Lines on the 
Western Battle Front 
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(d) The reduction of the St. Mihiel 
salient, which was assigned to the 
American Army, no approximate date 
for this effort being fixed. The possible 
launching of the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive was also considered at this 
time. It is clear that the use of the 
First American Army on the Marne 
would have been continued had the 
enemy’s line along the Vesle given way 


when it was finally developed about the 
6th of August. 

On the other hand, it was agreed, on 
July 24, to immediately begin move- 
ments which would finally result in the 
formation in the Chateau Thierry region 
of an American army of two army corps 
of three divisions each. 

On July 26, 1918, it was agreed to 
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send the 82d Division to the relief of the 
26th Division on the Marne, and to con- 
stitute the Second American Army 
group as follows: First Army on the 
Marne to be composed of the 4th, 77th, 
42d, 32d, 28th, and 82d Divisions; the 
Second Army, or Nancy-Toul group, to 
be composed of the 89th, 90th and 92d 
Divisions in the front line, with the Ist, 
2d, 3d and 26th Divisions in reserve, 
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the latter to be reconstituted as quickly 
as possible. 

This plan was confirmed in a letter 
from the Chief of Staff, A. E. F., dated 
July 28, 1918. 

The conference of July 24, confirmed 
by a letter of Marshal Foch of that date, 
outlined the operations that were in 
fact subsequently executed. 

By August 3 the operations in the 
Chateau Thierry region had not only 
completely succeeded in their original 
purpose, but the line in this vicinity 
showed tendencies of stabilizing. A 
study made at American G. H. Q. at 
this time showed the advisability of 
changing the plan of forming the First 
American Army in the region of Chateau 
Thierry and, instead, of commencing 
the plans for the reduction of the St. 
Mihiel salient. 

On August 6 the line along the Vesle 
did become stabilized, and three days 
later the Commander-in-Chief conferred 
with Marshal Foch at Sarcus and with 
General Pétain at Provins. In brief, 
the decision reached was to leave an 
American army corps of three divisions 
along the Vesle, and to begin at once 
the movement of troops which would 
undertake the reduction of the St. 
Mihiel salient. 

Before taking up the problem of the 
assembly of these troops and the con- 
sideration of the actual operation, it 
may be of interest to summarize the 
previous history of the salient and its 
strategic importance. 


STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
OPERATION 
St. Mihiel Salient—The primary 
strength of the St. Mihiel salient lay in 
the character of the terrain on its west- 
ern face and the artificial strengthening 
which the Germans had given it. Alto- 


gether it constituted a very strong posi- 
tion and was capable of withstanding 
a very severe attack. Security from 
attack on the southern face was found 
in the difficult ground comprising Loup- 
mont Ridge and Mont Sec, offshoots of 
the main heights of the Meuse, and the 
wooded and hilly ground lying between 
Mont Sec, north of Xivray, and the 
Moselle River at Pont-a-Mousson; but, 
in spite of all these natural and arti- 
ficial defenses, the salient had the weak- 
ness of all salients in that it might be 
attacked from either or both flanks and 
thus be pinched off. 

‘Value of Salient to Enemy.—The offen- 
sive value of the salient to the Germans 
lay, first, in the fact that it interrupted 
French communications from west to 
east on the main railroad from Paris to 
Nancy, while threatening at the same 
time the entire region between Nancy 
and Bar-le-Duc, as well as that between 
Bar-le-Duc and Verdun. The principal 
defensive value of the salient to the 
Germans was that it covered completely 
the strategic center of Metz and was 
therefore of great strategic value in 
assuring to Germany the possession of 
the Briey iron and coal region. Before 
any general offensive against these two 
vital points, or even farther east, could 
be contemplated, this salient must be 
reduced. It follows, likewise, that the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive could not be 
started with the St. Mihiel salient exist- 
ing and appearing as a thorn in the right 
flank of the forces assigned for that 
operation. From St. Mihiel to the 
railroad running west of Metz at Con- 
flans the distance was less than 40 
kilometers. From the allied line a little 
north of St. Mihiel this distance was only 
half as great. Metz itself, approxi- 
mately northeast of St. Mihiel, lay only 
50 kilometers away and 20 kilometers 
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from the nearest point of the allied line 
a little north of Pont-a-Mousson on the 
Moselle. East of the Moselle the allied 
line was also in close proximity to the 
great German forces and its network of 
railroads. 

Reduction of Salient Assigned to Amer- 
ican Army.—It is very natural, there- 
fore, under these circumstances, that 
the idea should arise that the operation 
must not be restricted to the reduction of 
the salient but be developed into an 
attack on the main German line at or 
near Metz. The decision in a matter 
of this sort did not, of course, rest with 
the American headquarters. It was a 
matter to be settled by the allied high 
command, and for this reason it-will not 
be discussed here. Suffice it to say 
that on July 24, at the important con- 
ference among the American, British 
and French commanders-in-chief and 
Marshal Foch at Bombon, it was agreed 
that the reduction of the St. Mihiel 
salient would become a part of the gen- 
eral strategic plan of the high command, 
and that it was to be assigned to the 
American Army as its first separate 
undertaking. 

The reduction of this salient by the 
American Army would mean a great 
moral gain for the Allies; the Paris- 
Avricourt and the Paris-Nancy railroads 
would be freed from German domina- 
tion ; more than 200 square miles of terri- 
tory would be restored to France; a net- 
work of railroads, all necessary to the 
enemy, would be threatened by the 
Allies and would very materially help in 
the solution of the supply problems in 
case of an allied offensive over this 
territory. 

Furthermore, the great system of 
defenses which the Germans had in- 
stalled in this region would pass from 
him, and the continuous chain of de- 


fenses, generally known as the Hinden- 
burg Line, would be broken at a point 
which would mean that Metz would be 
seriously threatened and could probably 
be readily taken by a thrust from the 
new western position of the allied line. 


THEATER OF OPERATIONS 


At the beginning of the operation 
the enemy occupied the general line, 
Rouves — Eply —Cheminot — Regneville- 
en-Haye — St. Baussant - Apremont - 
Fort du Camp de Romains—Chauvon- 
court (including city of St. Mihiel)- 
Spada — Lamorville - Seuzey - Combres- 
Tresauvaux — Watronville—a line which 
had been held with few changes for 
nearly four years, and which outlines 
the salient. 

Description of Salient.—In shape, the 
St. Mihiel salient may be compared to 
a bull’s head, pushed from the low 
plain of the Woevre across the con- 
tinuous wall of the Cotes de Meuse, 
the snout of which had reached the 
river Meuse at St. Mihiel. Across the 
neck, some 30 kilometers from St. 
Mihiel, ran the celebrated withdrawal 
or retirement position known as the 
Hindenburg Line. In front of this 
line, and following in a general way 
the shape of the salient, was the fighting 
area called the Wilhelm Zone, duplicated 
in the rear, from Harville to Rember- 
court, by the Schroeter Zone. The 
withdrawal position consisted of two 
fighting zones: the Michel I Zone or 
main fighting area, and the Michel II 
Zone or rear fighting area. 

The Wilhelm Zone.—This first fight- 
ing area may be divided into two sub- 
zones, because of the existence of two 
entirely different systems of defensive 
organization within it: 

(a) From Beszonvaux to Les Eparges.— 
Although this sector was not a part of 
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the salient proper and the operations 
here were but a demonstration, it may 
be well to describe the general character 
of the defenses. Here the enemy was 
on low ground facing the Cotes de 
Meuse, and his organization in depth 
was very marked. Some 2 or 3 kilo- 
meters in front of the main line of 
resistance (the front line of the Wilhelm 
Zone) ran an outpost line lightly held. 
Immediately behind the Wilhelm Zone 
was the withdrawal position, or Michel I 
Zone, which in this region was but 8 or 
9 kilometers from the front line. A 
very important feature of the Wilhelm 
Zone was the Braquis salient, with its 
Michel barrier switch line showing the 
enemy’s intention of holding this 
strongly organized salient in case of 
withdrawal to the Michel I Zone. 

(b) From Les Eparges to Regnie- 
ville—Although the terrain on the 
Cotes de Meuse side was high, and 
low on the Plain of the Woevre side, 
the organization in this sector was 
quite different from the sector just 
described. The main line of resistance 
was quite near the front line—just a 
few hundred meters—and the organiza- 
tion of it was stronger and the occupa- 
tion denser. Photographs taken from 
time to time of this region showed in 
some cases an abandonment of the 
front line to such an extent that it 
became a series of small outpost posi- 
tions. There were two switch lines, 
known as the Schulemburg Switch Line, 
closing off the tip of the salient from 
the rest of the Wilhelm Zone. Another 
feature of the Wilhelm Zone was the 
artillery protective line which covered 
the main line of resistance some 3 or 4 
kilometers in the rear. From Regnie- 
ville to Pont-a-Mousson the defenses 
were of a stronger character and merged 


into the permanent defenses of Metz 
along the Moselle River. 

The Schroeter Zone.—This zone was 
just behind the Wilhelm Zone; that is, 
just behind the organized Harville— 
Buxieres line on the west and the 
Buxieres—Rembercourt line on the east 
and was about 4 kilometers deep. 

The Michel Zone.—The Michel I Zone 
or main fighting area, averaging about 
6 kilometers in depth, was just behind 
and included the withdrawal position 
known as the Hindenburg Line, which 
consisted of two practically continuous 
belts of wire, with prepared dugouts 
behind, ready to be joined up by 
trenches; also with machine-gun nests 
behind and in front of each belt of wire. 
The second line was counter-sloped, and 
the whole position connected the pre- 
viously mentioned Bracquis salient with 
the outer defenses of Metz. This, the 
organized part of the Michel I Zone, was 
3 or 4 kilometers deep, and a great deal 
of work was done on the defenses in this 
vicinity. The high ground south of 
Cherey in front of this zone had been 
strongly organized. 

The Michel II Zone.—Behind the 
Michel I Zone was still another, the 
Michel II Zone, but this did not show 
much preparation except for the closed 
infantry works surrounded by wire, 
south of Chambley. 

Belts of wire could be seen every- 
where, and the amount of wire used by 
the Germans in organizing this salient 
for defense may perhaps best be de- 
scribed in the words of the Chief of Staff 
of the 4th Corps, who said, after making 
a reconnaissance of the salient: “The 
St. Mihiel salient is a sea of wire, and 
I hope that the wire has rusted and the 
belts are in poor repair.” This was 
found to be the case. 

Railroads.—The enemy system of rail- 
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roads within the salient may best be 
understood by reference to the outline 
map prepared for this purpose. 


GENERAL PLAN FOR THE OPERATION 


Hostile Situation on the Night of Sep- 
tember 11-12, 1920.—The enemy occu- 
pied the general line in front of Rouvres, 
Cheminot, Regnieville-en- Haye, St. 
Baussant, Apremont, Fort du Camp des 
Romains, Chauvoncourt (including city 
of St. Mihiel), Spada, Souzey, Combres, 
Tresauvaux, and Ville-en-Woevre. The 
line itself was strongly fortified, and the 
enemy’s forces were distributed in depth, 
this being considered the most successful 
formation for meeting the great attack. 
His strength amounted to eight divi- 
sions and one separate brigade. Some 
of these troops were Austro-Hungarians. 

Documents captured in June, 1918, 
had shown that the enemy had a plan 
for withdrawing from the salient in 
case of necessity. Prisoners, deserters, 
and abnormal activity on the part of 
the enemy gave evidence that he had 
begun to move artillery and material 
out of the salient before the attack was 
launched. 

The General Plan.—The general plan 
of attack to carry out the operation con- 
templated as limited by the conferences 
of August 30 to September 2, 1918, was 
as follows: Two simultaneous attacks, 
one from the south through the wooded 
country southeast of Vigneulles, and an 
attack from the west over the eastern 
heights of the Meuse between Les 
Eparges and Seuzey toward Hannon- 
ville and Hattonville; a follow-up at- 
tack on the left flank of the southern 
attack and an exploitation and follow-up 
attack on the right flank of the western 
attack. These two follow-up attacks 
practically amounted to a holding at- 
tack against the salient proper, and were 


to be carried out by the 2d French Co- 
lonial Corps (39th, 26th and 2d Dis- 
mounted Cavalry Divisions) in sector 
on either side of the town of St. Mihiel. 
Finally, the operation was to be followed 
by certain exploitation which was to be 
undertaken only under orders from the 
army commander. The southern and 
western attacks, until they reached the 
army’s first objective, were divided into 
three phases. The first phase line was 
the general objective to which divisions 
were to advance as promptly as possible, 
regardless of the programs of units on 
their right or left. Light artillery was 
to be advanced into the captured ground 
included within the first phase region, 
in order to give support, if necessary, 
for a further advance beyond this line. 
The first day line was the general objec- 
tive to which corps were to advance as 
promptly as possible, regardless of the 
advance of corps on their right and left. 
The second day line was the army ob- 
jective. The movement from the first 
day line to the army objective was to be 
ordered only by the army commander. 

The Plan in Detail.—The holding 
attack on the salient was to be executed 
as follows: 

(a) Neutralization of the hostile gar- 
rison within the salient, especially along 
the bluff running southeast from Les 
Eparges and north from Aprement and 
on the high ground of Le Mont and 
Mont Sec. 

(6) Close follow up of any attempt 
on the part of the enemy to withdraw. 

(c) Preventing the enemy from as- 
sembling in the Foret de la Montague 
where he would be in an advantageous 
position for interfering with the western 
attack and breaking his way out of the 
salient. 

(d) Protecting the southern flank of 
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the western attack and the western 
flank of the southern attack. 

(e) Finally, in conjunction with the 
flank guards of the two flank attacks, 
to an overpowering of the hostile gar- 
rison within the salient and a mopping- 
up of the defenses therein. 

The Attack.—The various phase and 
objective lines are shown on the accom- 
panying map. The southern attack 
was made by the ist and 4th Army 
Corps in order from right to left. The 
5th Corps was designated for the 
western attack. The 2d French Colo- 
nial Corps was charged with the follow- 
up attack which was to commence two 
hours after the southern attack had 
gotten under way. Heavy artillery 
fire of destruction was started at 1 
a. m., September 12. This lasted until 
5 a. m. on the southern phase of the 
salient and until 8 a. m. on the western 
phase, at which times the respective 
southern and western attacks were 
launched. Through reinforcements of 
French artillery, the First Army had 
at its disposal, for this artillery prepara- 
tion, 2,971 guns, much of which was of 
heavy caliber and was generally con- 
sidered to be at least twice as much as 
the enemy ever had at his disposal in 
this region. With British and French 
reinforcements we had the greatest 
concentration of aviation ever at- 
tempted—1,481 airplanes. 

In conjunction with the western at- 
tack, the Second French Army, under 
command of the commanding general 
of the First Army (U. S.), was ordered 
to attack to the north of the sector 
assigned to the 5th Corps (U. S.). It 
was to protect the left flank of the 
western attack which was to join with 
the southern attack on the army’s 
first objective line. It was to cover, 
by artillery fire and exploitation, the 


area of exploitation of the first day. 
It was to send out strong reconnoitering 
parties from the first day’s objective 
and, for the purpose of continued 
exploitation, to send out strong recon- 
noitering parties the 
objective. 

If the operation should follow its 
normal course it was contemplated that 


from army’s 


the army objective should be organized 
as the first parallel of the position of 
resistance. If the exploitation beyond 
the army objective should justify a 
further general advance, it was con- 
templated that the first parallel of the 
position of resistance would be the 
strongest line available conforming to 
the new advance. Furthermore, the 
zone of resistance was ordered to be 
organized into a series of neutrally 
supporting strong points, grouped into 
centers of resistance, forming a con- 
tinuous line organized in depth. The 
rear limit of this position was to be 
determined by the necessity of covering 
the artillery, which of course had to be 
emplaced so as to deliver effective 
barrage and counter preparation fire 
1,500 meters in front of the outpost 
position. 

The outpost position was ordered es- 
tablished on a line 1,500 to 2,000 meters 
in advance of the position of resistance. 
This line was to be grouped into a 
series of strong points affording maxi- 
mum development of automatic rifle 
and machine-gun fire 
depth. 

About one-third of the infantry and 
machine guns were to constitute the gar- 
rison of the outpost position until it was 
organized as above. This density was to 
be reduced later to a garrison not to ex- 
ceed one-fourth of the infantry and ma- 
chine guns, and this position was to be 
held against counter-attacks until the 


organized in 
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position of resistance had been suffi- 
ciently organized. To assist in this, 
bands of wire in front of the line of indi- 
vidual rifle pits were to be put down 
simultaneously with or before the con- 
solidation of the rifle pits into combat 
groups. Counter-attack elements, con- 
sisting of complete companies, were to 
be located in favorable positions under 
cover in rear of the intervals between 
strong points in preparation of possible 
hostile counter-attacks. 

During the organization of the posi- 
tion of resistance, one-half of the infan- 
try and machine guns were to constitute 
the garrison in order to supply the neces- 
sary competent personnel in the imme- 
diate vicinity of combat posts and the 
necessary details for the work of organ- 
izing the position. The remaining in- 
fantry was to be held in reserve positions 
for employment of counter-attack ele- 
ments or for reinforcing positions of 
resistance which were to be held at all 
costs. 

With the consolidation of the new 
position would come the gradual sta- 
bilization and reversion to the somewhat 
normal intrenched line. Patrolling, 
scouting and the development of the 
position were to be continued actively. 


CONCENTRATION 


American Army Takes Over Sector.— 
While American units had held different 
divisional and corps sectors along the 
western front, there had not been up to 
this time, for obvious reasons, a distinct 
American sector, but in view of impor- 
tant parts the American forces were now 
to play, it was necessary to take over a 
prominent portion of the line. Accord- 
ingly, on August 30, the line beginning 
at Port sur Seille east of the Moselle and 
extending to the west through St. 
Mihiel, thence north to a point opposite 


Verdun, was placed under General 
Pershing’s command. The American 
sector was afterwards extended across 
the Meuse to the western edge of the 
Argonne Forest and included the 2d 
Colonial French Corps, which held the 
point of the salient, and the 17th French 
Corps, which occupied the heights above 
Verdun. 

The preparation for a complicated 
operation against the formidable de- 
fenses in front of us included the as- 
sembling of divisions and of corps and 
army artillery, transport, aircraft, tanks, 
ambulances, the location of hospitals, 
and the molding together of all of the 
elements of a great modern army with 
its own railheads, supplied directly by 
our own Service of Supply. The con- 
centration for this operation, which was 
to be a surprise, involved the movement, 
mostly at night, of approximately 
600,000 troops, and required for its 
success the most careful attention to 
every detail. 

The French were generous in giving 
us assistance in corps and army artillery, 
with its personnel, and we were confident 
from the start of our superiority over 
the enemy in guns of all calibers. Our 
heavy guns were able to reach Metz and 
to interfere seriously with German rail 
movements. The French Independent 
Air Forces, together with British bomb- 
ing squadrons, were attached to the 
American Army for the operation. 

Trans portation.—The remarkable con- 
centration for this operation was ac- 
complished in all manner of ways. 
Transportation in the divisions was 
unevenly distributed, certain of the divi- 
sions having practically 100 per cent 
of their allowance, while other divisions 
which were still in training areas at this 
time had practically nothing in the way 
of transportation except initial equip- 
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ment issued to them for supply purposes 
within the area. Three divisions, the 
33d, 78th and 80th, which had just come 
from the British front, had no trans- 
portation except six or seven trucks and 
a few bicycles. Many units among the 
army troops had no transportation to 
speak of. It was thus seen, at the very 
beginning of the preparations for the 
operation, that sufficient motor trans- 
portation would not be available within 
the army to provide for the movement 
by truck of the large number of troops 
that would have to be transported by 
this means within the time limit fixed 
for the concentration. Accordingly, 
after conferences with the French au- 
thorities, it was arranged that the Com- 
mission Automobile Regulatrice at Toul 
would, beginning August 27, 1918, re- 
serve for the First Army sufficient truck 
tonnage to move 2,000 tons of material 
or 14,000 men, and, in addition thereto, 


Date 
Aug. 17....153d F. A. Bde. 
Aug. 20....55th F. A. Bde.. 
Aug. 20....78th Division. . 
Aug. 24....33d Division ... 
Aug. 28... .26th Division... 
Sept. 1....80th Division... 
Sept. 2....52d F.A. Bde... 
Sept. 9....32d Division ... 
Sept. 11 158th F. A. Bde... 
Sept. 11 155th F. A. Bde. . 
Sept. 14....81st Division... .E 


. Souge 


sufficient motor transportation to move 
one American division. 

The problem of concentration was 
more complicated by reason of the fact 
that the positions of the American corps 
for the attack, separated as they were, 
necessitated dividing the army into two 
parts, coinciding with the attack, for 
the purposes of concentration and 
supply. 

The following transportation of troops 


Organization Entraining point 
(0 
.Coetquidan .... 

..British Front. . . 

. British Front 

.Chatillon-sur-Seine. 

.Chatillon-sur-Seine. 


. Villers Coetterretes . 


and material was effected by the trucks 
controlled by the First American Army: 


6 divisions (106,400 
men). Average haul, 92 kilometers. 
Miscellaneous detach- 
ments. ..... 
Munitions. .... 
Engineer materials 
Supplies. . 


1,690 men. 
5,392 tons. 
5,780 tons. 
1,826 tons. 


In addition to the above, the units 
which had transportation of their own 
moved by bus, marching and rail to the 
area of concentration under orders of 
the First Army. Many 
which had their own transportation 
moved to their operation positions under 
instructions from General Petain’s head- 
quarters. The allotment of roads and 
routes to units was coordinated so well 
that there was practically no road con- 
gestion during the concentration. The 
following troop movements by rail were 
effected during the concentration: 


French units 


Men 
5,000 
6,000 

18,000 
. 18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
5,000 
18,000 
5,000 
. 5.000 
. 18,000 


Detraining point 

a, ae 

.. Toul Area. 

. .Bourbonne-les-Bains 
Bar-le-Duc 
. Ligny 
.Ligny .. 
Bar-le-Duc 
.Joinville .. 
Bar-le-Duc. 
Bar-le-Duc 

St. Die Area 


Perhaps the problem of concentration 
for this operation may best be under- 
stood by a glance at the graphical repre- 
sentation of the concentration on the 
map reproduced herewith. No record 
was kept of the movements of material 
and personnel by light railways, but it is 
well known that they were utilized day 
and night in preparation for the opera- 
tion and even during the operation. 
Some of the marches involved in the con- 
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centration can be seen on the map here- 
with. In addition to the marching over 
considerable distances shown only for 
divisions on the map, many lesser units 
marched considerable distances, and all 
units had to march from their positions 
in concentration to their battle positions. 
In many cases this involved many hours 
of night marching. All phases of the 
concentration for the operation, as well 
as the stacking up of troops for the 
initial assault, were accomplished in a 
very praiseworthy manner, and it may 
well be said that this initial piece of staff 
work by the American army staff was as 
perfect as could be expected under the 
circumstances. 


SUPPLY ARRANGEMENTS 


The position of the American corps 
for the attack, separated as they were 
by the 2d Colonial French Corps, for 
the supply of which the American Army 
was not responsible, divided the supply 
preparations and the eventual supply 
arrangements of the First Army into two 
parts, coinciding with the tactical plan. 

In order to meet this condition it was 
necessary to provide for the 1st and 4th 
Corps as one group and the 5th Corps as 
a second group, each to be independent 
as to supply and hospitalization during 
the operation, thus necessitating the 
selection of depots and the placing of 
evacuation hospitals for each attack 
without reference to the other. The 
result was a group of depots and rail- 
heads on both the western and southern 
faces of the salient. 

Ammunition —The supply of am- 
munition of all calibers, except 8-inch 
howitzer, 9.2-howitzer, 3-inch Stokes 
trench mortar, caliber .30 and .45 ammu- 
nition, grenades and pyrotechnics, was 
forwarded from the French depots at 
Brienne and Vaivres and our own depot 


at Villiers-le-Lec. Five days of fire was 
authorized to be on hand for all guns, 
divided as follows: Three days for the 
corps, one day in the army depots and 
one day in the army stockages. The 
supply of French units was supervised 
by French officers attached to the First 
Army for this purpose. 

Arrangements were made through 
French headquarters, by verbal confer- 
ence and in writing, for the turning over 
and use of existing French establish- 
ments, railheads, ammunition depots, 
evacuation hospitals and engineer depots 
which would be needed by our army. 
These establishments were gradually 
taken over by the several services con- 
cerned, and, with the exception of am- 
munition depots, American units and 
personnel were established in each place. 

Reserve Supplies.—In order to insure 
the supply of the large army which we 
had cor.centrated for this operation, it 
was necessary that certain reserve sup- 
plies be placed within easy distance of 
the troops to be engaged, in order that 
replacements might be obtained for 
equipment or supplies lost in action. 
The areas selected for the operation 
were new to our command, and it was 
therefore necessary to arrange for the 
placing of all army installations, and 
these were actually placed while con- 
centrating troops to take part in the 
operation. All this had to be done prior 
to the actual taking over of the com- 
mand of this area from the French 
armies occupying it. This required a 
great many arrangements to be made 
which would have already been done 
had this area been occupied some time 
previously by our army. 

Prior to the concentration of troops 
for the south and west attacks all supply 
was regulated through the regulating 
station at Is-sur-Tille. Automatic sup- 
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plies were forwarded daily, based on data 
furnished the regulating officer at that 
place. Is-sur-Tille was 180 kilometers 
from the south face of the salient and 
therefore not suitable for the forwarding 
of supplies by truck. Besides, the regu- 
lating station at this place was much 
congested at this time, and it was appar- 
ent that one station of this character 
would be insufficient to handle the sup- 
plies of the army during the contem- 
plated operation as well as carrying on 
the automatic supply to all other Amer- 
ican troops in the Advance Section 
S. O. S., and in the areas of the Seventh 
and Eighth French Armies. 
Arrangements were therefore made 
by G-4, G. H. Q., whereby the supply of 
the First American Army would be 
regulated through an American regulat- 
ing officer placed at St. Dizier. The 
capacity of the regulating station at 
this point was approximately 1,000,000 
men, as this station also furnished sup- 
plies at this time to the Second French 
Army, which numbered approximately 
400,000. By agreément between the 
regulating officers at St. Dizier and 
Issur-Tille it was arranged that each 
should supply certain railheads. This 
gave an equitable distribution of supply 
based on capacity of regulating stations. 
Railheads.—Railheads were selected 
at sufficient intervals so that divisions 
or horsed units on the march should 
have railheads convenient for their sup- 
ply. These railheads were located as 
follows: Barisey-la-Cote, Gondrecourt, 
Rimaucourt, Raon-l’Etape, Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, Bar-sur-Aube, Bourmont, 
Vaux-Sous-Aubigny, Ervy, Toul, Meuse- 
Montigny, Donjeux, Certilleux, Bour- 
bonne-les- Bains, Recey-sur-Ource, Vau- 
couleurs, Souilly, Rambervillers, and 
Rosieres. The plan was to supply one 
or two divisions from each railhead. 


Although locations for refilling points 
to be used as the attack advanced were 
tentatively selected, it was not neces- 
sary to use refilling points during the 
operation, since the objectives of the 
attack were limited and not exceeded. 
After the completion of the operation, 
refilling points were established on the 
60-centimeter railroad in the vicinity 
of Essey, Bouillonville and Remenau- 
ville, supplies being forwarded to these 
points from the railheads at Sorcy and 
Manoncourt. 

All engineer supplies were forwarded 
from the advance engineer depot at 
Is-sur-Tille and other S. O. S. engineer 
depots to army engineer depots estab- 
lished at Domgermain, Souilly, Leonval 
and Menil-la-Tour and advanced engi- 
neer depots at Rupt-en-Woevre, Ansau- 
ville, Noviant, St. Jean, Puvenell, 
Dieulouard, Bois Brulle, Landremont 
and Somme Dieue. 

Signal supplies were forwarded from 
the Advance Signal Depot at Is-sur- 
Tille to the army depots at Toul and 
Souilly. 

No quartermaster depots were estab- 
lished, since all divisions upon being 
ordered forward for this operation were 
as completely equipped with quarter- 
master supplies as the condition of 
supply in France warranted. Their 
equipment was from 95 to 100 per cent 
complete. 

The regulating station at Is-sur-Tille 
placed reserve gasoline supplies at 
Belleville, Sorcy, Toul, Souilly, Menil- 
la-Tour, and Landrecourt. Gasoline 
was also placed at the disposal of the 
American Army in French gasoline 
depots. 

Chemical warfare depots were estab- 
lished at Toul and Les Monthairons. 
In addition, all divisions carried a 
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reserve stock of 5 per cent of gas 
masks. 

The supply of air units was accom- 
plished by the S. O. S. through special 
air depots. 

Four days’ reserve ration and forage 
for fourteen divisions were placed in 
stockages to be used in case of emer- 
gency should the daily ration trains 
fail to arrive. These stockages were 
distributed in nine different locations 
tactically selected. 

The 60-cm. railway plans called for 
connecting up the system in operation 
with the German system through Bois 
Chanot, Flirey, and Luney (Pt. de 
Metz). 

A comprehensive plan of hospitaliza- 
tion and medical supply was estab- 
lished and was quite ample to care for 
the comparatively meager demands 
made upon the medical service. 


THE OPERATION 


Disposition of Troops.—Our 1st Corps 
(the 82d, 90th, 5th and 2d Divisions), 
under command of Maj. Gen. Hunter 
Liggett, rested its right on Pont-a- 
Mousson with its left joining our 3d 
Corps (the 89th, 42d and 1st Divisions) 
under Maj. Gen. Joseph T. Dickman, 
in line to Xivray. From Xivray to 
Mouilly the 2d Colonial French Corps 
was in line in the center and our own 
5th Corps (26th Division, 15th D. I. C., 
Fr., and part of the 4th Division in line), 
under command of Maj. Gen. George 
H. Cameron, completed the line-up. 

The 1st Corps held the 78th Division 
in reserve, the 4th Corps, the 3d Divi- 
sion, and the 5th Corps a part of the 
4th Division, while the 2d French 
Colonial Corps held no division in 
reserve as it made only a follow-up 
attack. 

Artillery Preparations —The opera- 


tion was initiated at 1 a. m., September 
12, by heavy artillery fire of destruction. 
Through reinforcements of French artil- 
lery the First Army had ample artillery 
for this preparation. Much of this 
artillery was of heavy caliber, and the 
destruction and disorganization which 
it caused within the salient was quite 
great. While the Germans were in 
process of gradually withdrawing from 
the salient at the start of the operation, 
the attack, nevertheless, was a tactical 
surprise, and the orderly withdrawal of 
the enemy was thrown into the utmost 
disorder by long-range artillery fire on 
the enemy road. Fire directed against 
the defenses proper was also very 
effective in tearing up trenches and wire 
and driving enemy personnel under 
cover. On the southern face of the 
salient artillery fire was continued from 
1 to 5 a. m., while on the western face 
this preparation lasted until 8 a. m. 
Because the enemy was withdrawing his 
artillery and the superiority of American 
guns was overpowering, the enemy artil- 
lery reaction, especially toward the cen- 
ter of the salient, was very light. 

The Attack.—At 5 a. m. the six Amer- 
ican divisions in line on the southern 
face of the salient west of the Moselle 
advanced to the attack, while the attack 
on the western face was launched at 
8 a.m. The advance was preceded by 
a rolling barrage which was assisted by 
French tanks manned partly by Ameri- 
can and partly by French personnel. 
Tanks and engineer detachments, 
equipped with wire cutters and Banga- 
lore torpedoes, went forward to destroy 
the wire. To American infantry the 
wire did not prove as great an obstacle 
as our previous information had led 
us to expect. In many places the wire 
was old and badly kept up, some gaps 
had been cut by the artillery fire, 
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other gaps made by tanks and, above 
all, the enemy, demoralized by the 
volume of our artillery fire and the sud- 
denness of the attack, did not, except 
in certain parts of the front, make stub- 
born defense. All of the initial objec- 
tives were taken on scheduled time. 
The attack was now so evidently suc- 
cessful that the schedule of attack was 
advanced, and it was decided to pinch 
out the salient by a junction of the 4th 
and 5th Corps in the vicinity of Vigneul- 
les and Hattonville early in the morning 
of September 13. 

In this connection, and to carry out 
the decision just mentioned, the follow- 
ing instructions were given to the 26th 
Division of the 5th Corps and similar 
instructions to the Ist Division of the 
4th Corps. 

The 15th Division of Infantry (Fr. 
Col.) took ST. REMY before 15.50. 
The movement on the flank of COTE 
AMARANTHE is progressing. The 
6th Colonial Regiment, after stopping 
a German counter-attack, made pro- 
gress on the crest of Des Eparges. The 
southern attack is progressing favorably. 
It is reported progressing beyond the 
NONSARD-BENEY Line. The corps 
commander directs that you have the 
attack in your sector pushed with the 
utmost vigor in order to prevent the 
escape of the retreating enemy, and that 
by proper arrangements with the 2d 
D. C. P. (Fr.) on your right, you send 
out strong reconnaissance patrols in the 
direction of THILLOT SUR COTE 
and ST. MAURICE SOUS LESCOTES. 
Your light artillery must be advanced 
to accompany your infantry. 

These instructions were issued at 
about 5 o'clock in the afternoon of 
September 12. 

The following instructions were issued 
by the 5th Corps to the 26th Division 
at 8 p. m., September 12: 

The ist Division from the southern 
attack is moving on VIGNEULLES to 


join with you in closing the gap between 
the two attacks. The corps commander 
directs that you continue the advance 
along the GRANDE TRANCHEE DE 
CALONNE so that by daylight to- 
morrow (September 13) you will have 
established contact with the Ist Divi- 
sion and will have one regiment in 
HATTONCHATEL. 

Rapid marching brought elements of 
the 26th Division, 5th Corps, and the 
ist Division, 4th Corps, together at 
Vigneulles early in the morning of 
September 13. Patrols of the ist Di- 
vision had been in this vicinity for 
several hours, but, in accordance with 
standing instructions in the Ist Di- 
vision, had not entered the town until 
explicit directions had been given to 
that effect. Thus the salient was 
pinched off and finally closed. A new 
line was formed west of Thiaucourt to 
Vigneulles and beyond Fresnes-en- 
Woevre. 

To insure the success gained against 
the enemy reaction, it was essential to 
push up the artillery. Passage of the 
Rupt-de-Madt and smaller streams had 
to be assured. In addition, ammunition, 
food and other supplies had to go for- 
ward. The supply to the advanced 
elements of the army over roads in poor 
condition, heavy from late rains, was 
met by making communications and 
circulation, tactical considerations of 
the first importance. 

The advance was ordered halted by 
army headquarters on the army ob- 
jective. The defense of this objective 
was organized, front-line elements were 
ordered to dig in, and strong reconnais- 
sance patrols pushed ahead of the line. 
Stabilization of the line for a brief 
period ensued and many units engaged 
in this operation were transferred to the 
new theater of operations—the Meuse- 
Argonne. 
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RESULTS OF THE OPERATION 

Effect on Enemy.—The material re- 
sults of the success of the St. Mihiel 
operation were very important. The 
enemy was prevented from the further 
interruption by his artillery fire of 
traffic on the Paris-Nancy Railroad. 
The railroad leading north through St. 
Mihiel to Verdun was free. We became 
the possessors of an advantageous base 
of departure for an attack against the 
Metz-Sedan Railroad system so vital 
to the German armies west of Verdun, 
and also a good base for operations 
against the Briey iron and coal bases so 
necessary for the production of German 
armament and munitions. 

Effect on American Army.—An Amer- 
ican army was now an accomplished fact, 
and the enemy had felt its power. The 
depressing effect on the morale of the 
enemy and the inspiring effect on the 
morale of our ailies and even on our own 
troops was without precedent. The 
enemy was convinced that America had 
the ability to organize large American 
forces and to drive them successfully 
through his defensive. For the first 
time during the war, wire entanglements 
ceased to be regarded as impassable 
barriers, and open warfare training 
became the preeminent consideration 
in the correct training doctrine of our 
allies. In the short space of three 
days a complete military success had 
been attended with such small losses 
and with such high spirits that our 
troops were available immediately for 
employment in the heavy fighting of 
the Meuse-Argonne. (Mostly extracted 
from General Pershing’s Final Report.) 

Battle Compared with Gettysburg.—It 
may be well for the purposes of illustra- 
tion to make some comparisons between 
this operation and the Battle of Gettys- 
burg. The magnitude of the action will 


then be apparent. About 550,000 Amer- 
ican troops were engaged at St. Mihiel, 
whereas the Union forces at Gettysburg 
numbered approximately 100,000. St. 
Mihiel set a record for concentration of 
artillery fire by the four-hour artillery 
fire of destruction which preceded the 
attack. More than 1,000,000 rounds 
of artillery ammunition were consumed 
during the three days of action. In 
three days at Gettysburg, the Union 
artillery fired approximately 33,000 
rounds. The St. Mihiel cost was about 
7,000 American casualties, which is less 
than one-third the Union losses at Get- 
tysburg. (Mostly from “The War with 
Germany; a Statistical Summary.”’) 

About 16,000 prisoners, 443 guns, 752 
machine guns and large stores of 
material and supplies were captured; 
200 square miles of French territory 
were returned to French control, and the 
inhabitants of this occupied territory 
were able to resume their status as 
French citizens after more than four 
years of German domination. 

The defensives to which the enemy 
had been driven back were not com- 
plete, and neither his defenses nor his 
forces were well organized. A further 
advance could doubtless have been 
made on the Metz and Briey regions, 
but the First Army was committed 
to the Meuse-Argonne operation within 
two weeks. Many of the troops to be 
used in that operation had been engaged 
at St. Mihiel, and it was therefore 
necessary to free them immediately. 
Consequently, reserve divisions were 
started in motion toward the Meuse- 
Argonne front as soon as the success of 
St. Mihiel was assured and before it had 
completely terminated. Front-line divi- 
sions were subsequently withdrawn for 
the same purpose, and the St. Mihiel 
was reluctantly permitted to stabilize. 
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In speaking of America’s effort (page 
6), Colonel Repington, the well-known 
British critic, has this to say: 


It was the settled policy of the Amer- 
ican Government and of General Persh- 
ing to build up as rapidly as possible a 
great American army in the east of 
France, but meanwhile to help others 
wherever help was needed. At Can- 
tigny the Americans conducted a first 
considerable attack on their own ac- 
count in the vital sector of Montdidier 
and were completely successful. They 
helped to arrest the German rush from 
the Aisne to the Marne, fought fierce 
and bitter actions near Chateau Thierry, 
and took a distinguished part in Foch’s 
great offensive, led by Mangin and 
Degoutte on the Soissons—Chateau- 
Thierry front. To all soldiers capable 
of understanding the true quality of 
troops the American divisions had taken 
their degree in war and had passed with 
honors. Would the American command 


and staff prove equal to the greater 
exigencies of conducting a grand attack 
with a purely American army? Some 
scoffers doubted, so I went to the east 
of France to judge for myself 

I was allowed to study the procedure 
of the directing staff and to watch the 
operations of the troops. The battle 
was a complete American victory, all 
objectives were rapidly attained, and 
some 20,000 prisoners and 200 guns cap- 
tured. There was a bit of a block on 
some of the narrow roads in rear of the 
troops, and a few other minor observa- 
tions might have been made, such a 
upon the hearty manncr in which the 
troops finished two days’ rations at 
their first day’s lunch, and threw away 
their “‘slickers’’ when it stopped raining 
But broadly, I found nothing to criticize, 
and I thought that the whole affair 
was conducted by General Pershing, his 
staff, and his troops according to the 
best and latest practices of the art of 
war. 
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Varied Ground 


President Eliot and West Point 


Admiral Mahan, in his autobiogra- 
phy (“From Sail to Steam,” page 29), 
says, “To deny that the methods of the 
Academy were open to criticism would 
be to claim for them infallibility.” Of 
course he wrote of the Naval Academy, 
but he might have had in mind West 
Point or Harvard or the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Japan. 

In view of the axiomatic truth of this 
statement it may seem superfluous to 
state that Mahan was born at West 
Point and was graduated at Annapolis, 
that his father was a West Point grad- 
uate and, for more than a generation, 
a professor at the Military Academy. 
No doubt the trite comment on the 
admiral’s expression would be the old, 
old one, “Thou sayest an undisputed 
thing in such a solemn way.” 

President’s Eliot’s statement and his 
reply to General Ruckman’s letter have 
stirred a storm of discussion in the civil 
and military press, and justly so, for he 
had the misfortune to comment on two 
things in the same letter, things perhaps 
very closely related, perhaps related not 
at all, namely, West Point as an educa- 
tional institution and West Point as a 
military college as proven by the per- 
formance of its graduates in the acid 
test of war. 

It was unfortunate that President 
Eliot should have commented on the 
“failure” of the West Point graduates 
as soldiers in the Great War, for his 
statements simply indicate that he was 
discussing something of which he has 
no real knowledge, but when the vener- 
able Harvard educator discusses any 
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American college or any American edu- 
cational problem, he is discussing that 
of which he is a master, and no man 
may deny his statements without 
thereby at once putting himself on the 
defensive. 

President Eliot’s comments were im- 
mediately met with the statement that 
if they were true West Point ought to 
be abolished. Abolish West Point! 
There isn’t a man, woman or child in 
the United States who doesn’t feel he 
has a personal interest and vested right 
in each of the government academies. 
Of course General Scott’s statement of 
the value of the graduates of the Acad- 
emy in the Mexican War was quoted, 
likewise Lord Kitchener’s comment on 
the relative standing of the Academy 


among the world’s military colleges, and 
again the list of Civil War commanders 


in blue and gray was enumerated. 
West Point’s past record is secure, and 
there is no doubt of its future con- 
tinued existence. All such talk is idle. 

Dr. Eliot made three distinct state- 
ments concerning the Academy as an 
educational institution. First, that the 
standards of admission were low and 
the candidates unevenly prepared; 
second, that the teaching was done by 
the graduates of the Academy, i. e., the 
faculty was “inbred,” and by young 
men who were primarily soldiers and 
not teachers and who had not been edu- 
cated in the science of teaching and 
who were teachers incidently just as 
an infantry officer is detailed for a tour 
of duty in the Signal Corps; third, that 
the requirements for graduation were 
below those required for the standard 
American degree of Bachelor of 
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Science. These statements are some- 
what fuller than Dr. Eliot’s diction. 

Each one of them is susceptible of 
simple and definite proof or disproof 
and, after they have been proved or dis- 
proved, the discussion of the advisabil- 
ity of a change would be in order. 

First, requirements for admission. 
To get into the middle of the country, 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges requires fifteen Carnegie units for 
admission to the scientific course. What 
does West Point require? Any com- 
mittee of educators can give the answer 
after a brief half day’s investigation. 

Third, requirements for graduation, 
mentioned next because so closely allied 
with standards of admission. A com- 
mittee of educators can easily determine 
the facts by comparing the West Point 
curriculum with the requirements for 
graduation as shown in the catalogs of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cornell, Michigan, Nebraska, 
California, etc. Perhaps investigation 
would show that after graduation from 
the Academy, by omitting shop work, 
an engineering degree might be had in 
a year and a half from Lehigh or Vir- 
ginia or Illinois. 

Dr. Eliot’s second point, the Aca- 
demic staff and “inbreeding.” An in- 
spection of the roster of the teaching 
force on duty at the Academy, perma- 
nent and temporary, would immediately 
show how many of the faculty were 
graduates of the Academy and how 
many were educated elsewhere. It 
might also disclose the fact that the 
departments had not been changed for 
some time and that a few more of them 
and a separation or two would be 
worthy of discussion. The Academic 
and military records of the members of 
the teaching force would disclose the 


age, experience and preparation to 
teach of those so detailed. 

The academic and engineering col- 
leges of America have the graduates of 
all institutions from which to form 
their faculties. Investigation would 
probably show that not one of them 
had 50 per cent of its teaching force 
from its own college, that 75 per cent 
had been educated in more than one 
college, and that 85 per cent had had 
teaching experience in other institutions. 
I recall my own engineering dean 
showing me a letter from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology asking 
for two of our graduates to teach ap- 
plied mathematics at Tech. Yale is 
pretty strong on college spirit, yet at 
New Haven they hoist the danger sig- 
nal when any one of the faculties, 
history, language, mathematics, etc., 
reaches 40 per cent of Yale men, and 
shut off altogether when the 50 per cent 
mark is reached. The question naturally 
arises, “Why?” 

Yes, Davies wrote the series of 
mathematical text-books which for 
years was standard in America, and 
Sooy Smith is the best foundation 
engineer America has produced, and 
both are West Point graduates, but 
educational methods in the United 
States have progressed in the last gener- 
ation or two. 

No body of graduates are more loyal 
than those of the Academy and none 
more jealous of the standing of their 
Alma Mater. If investigation showed 
lower requirements for entrance, lower 
standards for graduation and a teaching 
force less trained or less efficient than 
those corresponding in other American 
institutions, the graduates of the Acad- 
emy would obviously be the first to 
demand a change. 
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The backbone of the Army is West 
Point. As an officer, I have served 
under, alongside and over graduates of 
the Academy, and at all times I have 
had the most thoughtful treatment, the 
most sincere cooperation and the most 
loyal service. I am an engineering grad- 
uate of a state university and have 
never stayed over night on the West 
Point reservation, but as an officer and 
a citizen I yield to no man in my 
esteem for the Military Academy. If 
improvement or change is desirable, let 
the questions be met fairly and the 
problems solved soberly. 

Oak LEAVEs. 


* * * 

He Missed His Hat.—Employer— 
“Don’t you take off your hat when 
you ask for a job?” 

Demobilized Potlu—“Excuse me. I’m 
so used to my helmet that I feel bare- 
headed with this darned piece of felt 
on.” —Le Pays de France (Paris). 


* * * 
Paper Shortage 

Owing to the great increase in the 
circulation of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
in the past few months, our reserve 
supply of print paper has been entirely 
exhausted, and we simply have to use 
such paper as can be procured in the 
open market until our order for the 
particular class of paper we use nor- 
mally can be supplied. Anticipating 
this state of affairs, provision was made 
to meet it several months ago. Our 


paper is lying at the mill ready for 
shipment, but cars are not available to 
transport it. 

With respect to the June number of 
the JouRNAL it was a proposition of 
print on an inferior paper or not print 
at all, We hope our members will ap- 


preciate the situation and bear with us 
until the conditions can be remedied. 
*~ * * 

Wicked Sheep.—The captain had or- 
dered his men not to forage. That 
night he met a corporal coming in with 
a sheep over his shoulder. 

“Forget what I said this morning, 
Corporal?” 

“Well—well, no, Captain, but no 
blamed sheep can bite me and get away 
with it._—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


* * * 


Error Pointed Out 
Ture Eprror: 

I wish to invite your attention to an 
error in the INFANTRY JoURNAL of 
April, 1920. On page 888 of that is- 
sue, the authorship of certain “com- 
mandments” is ascribed to Marshal 
Foch, while as a matter of fact Major 
Gen. Leroy S. Lyon, U. S. A. (de- 
ceased), was the author. It is not sur- 
prising that the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
should have fallen into this error, for 
the Literary Digest, in its issue of De- 
cember 28, 1918, quotes these com- 
mandments and ascribes their author- 
ship to Marshal Foch, as follows: 


Marshal Foch seems to be a master 
of psychology as well as of strategy. 
While playing the war game on a gigan- 
tic scale he does not neglect small de- 
tails which help to promote colossal 
success. The needs of the rank and 
file are always in his mind, and he 
spurs them to bravery and endurance 
like the fighting patriarchs of old. At 
any rate, he was imbued with some 
of the spirit of Moses when he pro- 
mulgated ten commandments which 
have proved of incalculable worth on 
many hard-fought battlefields. 


Then follow the “commandments” 
as quoted in the INFANTRY JouRNAL. 
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I wrote to the Literary Digest and 
asked them to correct their error, but 
so far as I know they did not do so. 

As issued by General Lyon, there 
were eleven commandments, the one 
numbered “10” in the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL having been originally written as 
follows: 

10. Dread defeat, but not wounds; 
fear dishonor, but not death, and die 
game. 

11. Whatever the task, remember the 
motto of the “Dixie” Division, It 
SHALL Be Done. 

Except for the omission of the word 
“Dixie,” the commandments ascribed 
by the Literary Digest and the INFAN- 
TRY JOURNAL to Marshal Foch are word 
for word the same as those written by 
General Lyon in 1918, and printed by 
thousands and distributed to the 
“Dixie” (31st) Division. 

I was Acting Chief of Staff of this 
division at the time and know the above 
to be true. 

CAMPBELL B. Hopcgs, 
Major, U. S. A. (Capt., Inf.) 
* * * 

General Foch refuses to abandon the 
belief that war is a confirmed habit 
among some of France’s neighbors. 

* * * 


Camp Roosevelt 

The following is a letter from Col. 
Eli A. Helmick regarding Camp 
Roosevelt on Lake Michigan. The 
camp will be in charge of Capt. F. L. 
Beales, U. S. Army, retired. Officers 
who contemplate sending their sons to 
a summer camp will do well to con- 
sider Camp Roosevelt.—Eprror. 

I am deeply interested in the success 
of the camp of instruction to be held 
at Camp Roosevelt, on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, this summer. 

In addition to the open air vacation, 


which each student will receive, there 
will be a number of other things of 
value to a young man. He will be 
taught neatness and care of his person 
and clothing; he will be taught the 
value of courtesy, kindliness, and 
thoughtfulness to his fellows; he will 
be taught the value of promptness and 
obedience; he will be taught that he 
owes a duty of service to his country, 
and that this is to be rendered gladly 
in return for the many privileges he re- 
ceives as a citizen of a great, free state. 

There will also be many privileges to 
the ambitious student. He will have an 
opportunity to attend the summer 
high school, where he can improve his 
mind. His physical development will 
be given special consideration; this will 
be of particular importance after a 
year of work indoors. The students 
will be given a medical examination and 
will receive the character of exercise 
suitable to their needs. 

The camp will be under charge of 
trained officers, discipline will be firm 
but kindly, and the interests and wel- 
fare of the students will be carefully 
guarded. Physical fitness and willing- 
ness to serve will be the ideals sought. 

It is a splendid opportunity which 
should appeal to every live youth. The 
name of the camp is an appeal in itself. 
Nothing could be more pleasing to 
Theodore Roosevelt than to see hun- 
dreds of active American boys improv- 
ing their physical and mental condi- 
tion and preparing themselves to serve 
their country. 

I regret that the department com- 
mander is not present to send you a 
letter in person. I am sure, however, 
he would give his hearty approval to 
the objects of Camp Roosevelt. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Evi A. Hevmicx, 
Colonel, General Staff, 
Chief of Staff. 
* . ” 

If somebody would only start a little 
corner in Liberty Bonds! 
lot of them in the Army. 


We've got a 
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Hints to Young Line Subalterns 

Not so many years ago there was 
a young militia officer stationed on the 
Texas border whose rankling ambition 
it was to court-martial somebody in his 
company. It seems inconceivable, but 
it was the truth. The young officer had 
been a cadet colonel in college, and 
whatever he may have learned about 
drill and tactics he had learned very 
little about men. He bided his time 
and finally succeeded in discovering a 
sentry wearing a civilian sweater while 
walking post, preferred charges against 
him under the 96th article of war, and 
enjoyed the moral satisfaction of know- 
ing that the summary court officer had 
fined the unquestionably guilty sentry 
two days’ pay. The company officer 
was still at a loss, however, to under- 
stand why discipline in his outfit did not 
improve. 

The eager young militia officer was a 
perfect example of one sort of young, 
green officer—the sort who is smarting 
to demonstrate his authority by being 
“hard-boiled.” There is another va- 
riety of young officer just as bad, if 
not worse. He is the officer who, hop- 
ing to gain the good will of his men, 
is “easy.” Everybody knows what hap- 
pens to his command. It loafs on him, 
jeers at him, and goes blithely and 
serenely to the dogs as a military or- 
ganization. Probably all of us have 
at one time or another in the early 
stages of our careers been both kinds 
of a bad officer—too much a martinet 
or too easy-going. Between these two 
bad extremes lies the golden mean of 
firmness, justice, human consideration 
and common sense which are essential 
to the successful company officer. 

It is not easy to attain. You cannot 


learn it from a book, or from this mod- 


est article. You learn it by eternally 
keeping after it, by watching the meth- 
ods of other men with their troops, 
learning a little from this man, a little 
more from the next one, using your 
head, your heart and everything else 
the good Lord has given you, including 
an infinite deal of patience. You realize 
constantly how far you have fallen 
short of your ideal, pick yourself up 
and start for it again. And thus, in the 
course of years, you learn a littie some- 
thing about the human side of handling 
troops, or you may as well mark your- 
self down as hopeless and hunt for a 
berth in a staff corps where your duties 
will not require it. 

The things the young officer needs to 
remember are so simple as to be posi- 
tively elementary. 

He must work all the time he is with 
his troops; nothing is more quickly 
contagious from officer to man than 
laziness, slackness, half-hearted per- 
formance. He needs to be forever 
watchful, knowing just about what each 
man in the outfit is doing and what he 
is capable of doing. While striving 
constantly to bring up the standard of 
efficiency of all his soldiers, he may just 
as well acknowledge to himself at least 
that his men are possessed of various 
kinds and degrees of ability—that 
Smith may be an excellent patrol leader, 
though he is a mediocre drill sergeant ; 
that Jones makes a good corporal, but 
won't do as a sergeant; and that if Pri- 
vate Brownelski learns to read and write 
English, shoot, keep himself clean, obey 
orders and perform interior guard duty 
successfully, that is about all that can 
be expected from Brownelski in his 
first enlistment. But don’t let Brownel- 
ski know you think that is all he can 
do. And don’t be toe quick to decide 
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that Brownelski will never get far be- 
cause he looks unpromising at first. 
Some mighty good noncom. material 
and some good officers have risen from 
the ranks of the Brownelskis. 

You need infinite patience, as well as 
firmness, in dealing with recruits, es- 
pecially foreigners. The Biblical sev- 
enty-times-seven is not too many times 
to hold your temper, go back, explain 
what you want over again patiently and 
temperately if the foreign-born rookie 
is really trying to learn. If he’s trifling 
and inattentive, that is the time to crack 
down on him. 

Above all things, be even. Don’t be 
agreeable and patient one day and un- 
reasonable the next. You will undo 
what good you have accomplished the 
first day and gain a reputation as an in- 
and-outer. You will lose the respect of 
your company thereby. 

It seems needless to say, “be just.” 
But there are plenty of young officers 
who are not, who “ride” one man for 
an offense and let a similar offense, 
committed by a member of the company 
whom they like better, go unpunished 
or insufficiently punished. Nothing 
wrecks discipline more quickly. 

To have Private Hicks say—and 
feel—“Oh, yes; the old man’s quick 
enough to give me hell for talking in 
ranks, but Johnson in the rear rank 
of the eighth squad was doing the same 
thing and he never said a word to John- 
son and gave him a pass to town to- 
night; and I know he heard him”—is 
ruinous. Make Hicks and Johnson 
feel that they are going to get exactly 
equal treatment ; equal approval or dis- 
cipline for equal performances; that 
your standard is strict and never varies 


from day to day or from man to man. 

Be very sure that you know more 
about everything you attempt to teach 
your company than they know them- 
selves. If you do not, they will be sure 
to know it. And there again you have 
fallen into a miry pitfall. 

You will not impair your authority 
by being human, by having it known 
that the men in the company can come 
to you in the orderly room after the 
day’s work is done—or to your quar- 
ters, though the orderly room is ordi- 
narily better—and tell you their troubles. 
Be interested in those troubles, for they 
may often have a very important bear- 
ing in dragging down the morale of 
your outfit. Often you can help men 
out of their troubles. Sometimes you 
can’t. Anyhow, it pleases them to feel 
that you are interested, that you are 


willing to help if you can, that they 
are something more to you than mere 
machines in khaki. 

This and much more of a similar 
tenor will come to you gradually and 
by continually keeping at it. 


You will 
make mistakes. Everybody does in 
every walk of life, but the fellow who 
keeps after an ideal is the man who 
attains it. Once, long ago, when I was 
a very green shavetail, I overheard a 
man in my outfit, whom I had had fre- 
quent occasion to discipline, talking 
about me in a Y. M. C. A. hut. I was 
around a corner, and he didn’t know 
I heard him. 

“That little lieutenant,” he said, men- 
tioning my name, “I thought he was 
easy. But he ain’t. He surely ain't. 
I guess he’s rode me as much as any 
fellow in this outfit. But, by gosh, he’s 
square.” 

I was never prouder of any tribute 
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in my life, and I tried mighty hard to 
deserve it. 
Epwarp R. SCHAUFFLER, 
Captain, Infantry, R. C. 


~ * * 

The man who was going strong, in 
the old and premotor days, was said 
to be doing everything that was in him, 
exerting himself to the top of his bent, 
making himself 100 per cent effective, 
etc. Now we dismiss his case with, 
“He’s sure hittin’ on all six.’ Tells it, 
doesn't it? 

oe a8 
The Drillmaster 

Have you been reading “The Drill- 
master” which has been running as a 
serial in the Reserve Officers’ Depart- 
ment for the past several months? We 
think you will find it to your advantage 
to do so. The text of each paragraph 
of the new Infantry Drill Regulations 
has been carefully prepared with ques- 
tions and answers. The answer has 
been divided up into elements and the 
essential features of the original text 
preserved. Following the answer are 
a number of “Drill Hints” that you will 
find valuable in training work. 

The drillmaster must explain the 
movements to the men he -is training. 
He must tell them the practical applica- 
tion of the movements—what they are 
for and the purpose they serve. All of 
this is completely covered in the well- 
arranged little Drill Talks that conclude 
the text pertaining to this particular 
paragraph of the regulations. 

A great deal has been written on the 
subject of training and instructing. 
Most of it tells the student what ought 
to be done, but little of it tells him how 
to do it. The student is left to find that 


out for himself with the result that he 
wastes his own time and that of the 
men under his instruction while he ex- 
periments with methods. 

Intensive training—and that is the 
only kind that ought to be tolerated— 
has no place for experimenting. It is 
the process of imparting the greatest 
possible amount of instruction in the 
shortest possible time. It means that 
the instructor must know just what to 
do, just how to do it, and how to do it 
best and most effectively. 

The efficiency of an instructor does 
not depend upon what he knows. It 
depends upon how much he can teach 
others. In other words, he must be 
able to put across what he knows and 
make it register in the minds of those 
under his instruction. The good in- 
structor makes a difficult thing seem 
easy; the poor instructor makes an 
easy thing seem difficult. 

How is the instructor to go about 
putting his instruction across? 

In the first place, to become a suc- 
cessful instructor, a man must like his 
work. He must love his profession and 
take great pride in teaching it, other- 
wise he can never hope to impress those 
under him or inspire them with a desire 
to learn. 

In the next place, he must know his 
work, must master it theoretically and 
practically, and he must be able to do 
everything that he would teach others 
to do. He must always bear in mind 
that demonstration—doing a thing, 


application—giving it a practical pur- 
pose and explanation, in a few well- 
chosen words, are the surest means of 
making his instruction register. 

The drillmaster will be found to 
possess merit along the lines indicated. 
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We hope you will avail yourself of the 
opportunity presented for increasing 
your store of knowledge on the subject 
of the Infantry Drill Regulations. 


a oe 

A correspondent says that the Rus- 
sian people at large are being converted 
to Bolshevism. As we understand it, 
if they aren’t converted they won't re- 
main at large-—Manila Bulletin. 


y 
Queen of Battles 

The following is an extract from the 
work, “Ancient Egypt and Assyria,” 
by Maspero, the distinguished Direc- 
tor-General of Egyptian Excavations. 
The extract is taken from a description 
of the Assyrian Army of three thousand 
years ago: 


Their heavy infantry is composed of 
spearmen and archers wearing a conical 
cap ornamented with two side pieces 
which protect the ears, a leather skirt 
covered with overlapping metal scales 
which protects the chest and the upper 
parts of the arms, close-fitting breeches 
and boots laced in front. Their light 
infantry also includes some spearmen, 
but they wear a helmet with a curved 
crest and are provided with a small, 
round, wicker-work shirt. The archers 
have no breastplate and are associated 
either with slingers or with soldiers 
armed with clubs and double-edged 
axes. The proportion of the different 
services is always about the same. 
There are on an average one hundred 
foot soldiers to every ten cavalry and 
every single chariot; the infantry ts 
really the queen of the Assyrian battles. 


* * * 


There will be no opposition to heap- 
ing honors on the army mule. Anything 
with a kick is popular nowadays.—New 
York World. 


Company Commanders! 


The Infantry Association has had 
two books prepared and published that 
are of special interest to company com- 
manders in the training of their men. 

The “Infantry Score Book” is de- 
signed to meet the needs of the soldier 
in his individual marksmanship train- 
ing. The text has been gotten up in 
accordance with the latest and most im- 
proved methods of training. The ex- 
cellent illustrations show the firing posi- 
tions accurately. 

The central part of the book contains 
a sufficient number of score sheets for 
the target practice season on which the 
soldier may enter his scores and make 
a record of his shooting dope. All in 
all, the “Infantry Score Book” is the 
best of its Every company 
should have a supply for this year’s 
target practice. The price is thirty-five 
cents per copy, discounts for quantities. 

There has been a great demand for 
copies of the excellent illustration of 
the Arm Signals that appeared in the 
April number of the INrFANntry Jour- 
NAL. Realizing the demand for an up- 
to-date Manual of Military Signaling 
we have had “Military Signaling” com- 
piled. The book contains the Arm Sig- 
nals contained in paragraph 43, Infan- 
try Drill Regulations, which are all ac- 
curately illustrated. A new set of 
drawings for the Two-Arm Semaphore 
Code has been made. The International 
Code and complete details of the meth- 
ods of Wigwag Signaling have been 
compiled. 

In addition to all of these, there is 
included in the book complete instruc- 
tions for the use of the Heliograph and 
Projector, the conduct and operation 
of Signal Stations, the use of Codes 
and Ciphers, including the Cipher Disk 


class. 
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and the Playfair Code System. The 
means for making a home-made Cipher 
Disk are provided. 

The price of the book is sixty cents 
per copy, which brings it within the 
reach of the pocketbook of every sol- 
dier. Companies should have a few 
copies on hand for the training of the 
men in Visual Signaling. 


* * * 


How can we tell whether 2.75 beer 
is imtoxicating unless the Supreme 
Court decides we can have some to 
experiment with?—Brooklyn Eagle. 


* * * 


Ye Goode Olde Dayes 


Extracts from one of Washington’s 
general orders: 
HEADQUARTERS, STATION, 
NEAR GERMANTOWN, 
August 23, 1777. 


The army is to move precisely at 
four o’clock in the morning, if it should 
not rain. 

The army is to march in one column 
through the city of Philadelphia, go- 
ing in at and marching down Front 
Street to Chestnut, and up Chestnut 
to the common. 


It is expected that every officer with- 
out exception will keep his post in pass- 
ing through the city, and under no pre- 
tence whatever leave it; and if any sol- 
dier shall dare to leave his ranks he 
shall receive thirty-nine lashes at the 
first halting place afterwards. 


Not a woman belonging to the army 
is to be seen with the troops on their 
march through the city. 


The soldiers will go early to rest this 
evening as the General expects the 
whole line will be on their march at 
the hour appointed. 


The men are to be excused from car- 
rying their camp-kettles tomorrow. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


* * * 


Useful Training.—Her Soldier Hus- 
band—“One of the first things I learned 
in the Army was how to carry a 70- 
pound pack on a 20-mile march. 

Mrs. Sububs—“How lovely! Now 
I must insist on your going shopping 
with me _ this afternoon.”—London 


Ideas. 


* * * 


4th Division History 

At a conference held in Washington 
on May 21, 22, 23, which was attended 
by representatives—in most cases the 
former commanding officers—of the 
several units of the 4th Division, the 
manuscript of the History of the 4th 
Division was read and approved. The 
history has been in preparation since 
before the division left Germany for 
this country and is expected to be 
ready for the publisher in about three 
weeks. 

Those who attended the conference, 
and their organizations while with the 
4th Division, were: Maj. Gen. Mark 
L. Hersey, Division Commander; 
Brig. Gen. B. A. Poore, 7th Infantry 
Brigade; Col. C. A. Bach, Chief of 
Staff; Col. Fred R. Brown, 58th In- 
fantry; Col. A. F. Commiskey, 77th 
Field Artillery; Col. Max B. Garber, 
59th Infantry; Col. Paul Waterman, 
Division Surgeon; Lieut. Col. G. R. 
Cook, 58th Infantry; Lieut. Col. T. L. 
Sherburne, Division Signal Officer; 
Lieut. Col. Robert T. Snow, 47th In- 
fantry; Lieut. Col. H. W. Stiness, Di- 
vision Judge Advocate; Lieut. Col. 


Wm. E. Wilmerding, 4th Sanitary 
Train; Maj. E. M. Almond, 12th Ma- 
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chine Gun Battalion; Capt. Leon Dabo, 
Assistant G-2; Capt. Charles L. Bolté, 
Division Adjutant. 

The history is based on the official 
records of the division, supplemented 
by organization and individual ac- 
counts of the various phases of the 
division’s service in the United States 
and overseas. It will contain about 450 
pages of text, more than 60 illustra- 
tions, of which five are war paintings 
by Captain Dabo, and five maps. The 
final work on the book is being done in 
the Historical Branch of the War Plans 
Division, General Staff, at Washington 
Barracks, D. C. The officers who at- 
tended the reading of the manuscript 
were of the unanimous opinion that the 
history is a worthy account of the serv- 
ice performed by the division. 


* * * 


To study efficiently one must be in- 
terested. Without that it ts drudgery. 
Without appetite eating benefits you 
little, and without interest study is 
time lost. 

a » 


Base Ball Dope 

The Strategy and Tactics of Base 
Ball contained in Dr. Raycroft’s new 
book, “Mass Physical Training,” was 
prepared by Mr. George Huff, one of 
America’s foremost authorities on the 
national game. The subject-matter will 
prove of great interest to every soldier 
baseball team in the service. Mr. Huff 
explains in detail the qualifications of 
the players, the best method of throw- 
ing the ball, how to field batted balls, 
the science of pitching and catching, 
how to play first base, the tactics of 
both infielders and outfielders, offensive 


and defensive playing, coaching and 
batting. 


The text gives the whole team a mass 
of information that is nowhere else ob- 
tainable in print. 


“Mass Physical 


Training” should 


find a place in every company library. 
In his foreword to the book Maj. Gen- 
eral Hahn, Chief of the War Plans 
Division, General Staff, says: 


This book has the approval of the 
War Plans Division of the General 
Staff. Its contents will form the basis 
for the training and instruction of the 
Military Service of the United States 
in the subjects included. 


It is highly recommended for use at 
all institutions where physical, athletic 
and recreational training is carried on. 

The book may be obtained from the 
Book Department, U. S. Infantry As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


* + * 


Don't let the price lead you to believe 
that the motor-car and dog in the 
clothing advertisement go with the suit. 
—Tampa Tribune. 


* a a” 
The Infantry 
Give my love to the rank and file 
Of the Regular Army men, 
Who can march all day and march all 
night, 
And win a battle then. 
The seasoned soldiers, hard as nails, 
The flower of the brave and free, 
For the good right arm of Uncle Sam 
Is the U. S. Infantry. 


It’s a long red road that the boys must 
go 
Where the bombs and bullets fly, 
But the starry flag is their charge to 
keep 
Aloft in the sunlit sky! 
So my spirit follows the guerdons gay, 
And my heart goes over the sea, 
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With the footsore, dusty but dauntless 
men 
Of the U. S. Infantry. 


It’s the biggest hike that they ever took. 

And the end is far away, 

Where the quick and the dead together 
sleep 

In the dugouts scooped in the clay; 
But the first ones up and over the top 

In the battle front will be 
The olive drab and the slanting steel 

Of the U. S. Infantry. 

—Minna Irving, in New York Sun. 

* * * 

Those French profiteers who are 
fleecing American visitors to the war 
zone are merely trying to make their 
guests feel at home.—Louisville Times. 

* * * 
Patrolling 
When you are called to fill the role 
Of leader of a small patrol 


You seize your compass, notes and map, 
Receive your orders, touch your cap, 


With greatest care your men select, 
Their weapons, packs and belts inspect, 
Appoint a second in command, 
Explain to all how lies the land, 
And what your mission is to be, 
And where you seek the enemy, 
Whatever else you have to do, 
And where your men should rendez- 
vous. 
When all these little things are done 
Your work, at last, may be begun. 


Inform the outposts of your trip, 
As softly from our lines you slip, 
Choosing a quick yet hidden route 
That none may learn you are about. 
With stealthy glance to left and right 
You hide or run, but seldom fight; 
To hostile scouts no time devote, 
For stronger forces, send a note; 
Push through your job without delay 
And join your chief another way; 
Avoiding thus the awful fate 
Of one who gets the “dope” too late. 
Such frequently feel just as small 
As those who get no “dope” at all. 
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Army Reorganization 

The Army has cause to congratulate 
itself on the passage of the reorganiza- 
tion bill which became a law June 5, 
1920. Those who have followed its 
course during the months while it has 
been under discussion also have occa- 
sion for some little surprise at the 
many excellent provisions which the 
bill in its final form contains. 

It is no secret that many of its feat- 
ures were subjected to heavy fire from 
both within and without Congress and 
that the progress of the bill was at- 
tended by determined opposition which 
began in the committees of the Senate 
and the House and continued up to the 
moment when it finally emerged from 
conference. 

In the beginning, the membership of 
both committees was divided in regard 
to many of the essential features of 
reorganization while the two committees 
were far apart in many important re- 
spects. A less encouraging outlook for 
any legislation whatever could hardly 
have been imagined, a condition which 
remained almost up to the final moment 
of passage. 

In general, while the Act in its final 
form contains some objectable features 
and omits others for which hopes had 
been entertained, it is as a whole not 
only excellent but is a decided innova- 
tion in the way of military legislation. 

Foremost among the provisions in 
which Congress has departed from its 
traditional conservatism is that relating 
to organization. Heretofore legislation 
in this respect has been of the cut-and- 
dried variety which left the War De- 
partment no leeway with which to meet 


changing conditions, a fact that has 
proved to be a serious handicap in the 
past and has undoubtedly in many cases 
led to inefficiency. 

Organization is a live principle in 
military efficiency, and, if efficiency is 
to be maintained at a constant maxi- 
mum, organization must be sufficiently 
flexible to admit of meeting the chang- 
ing conditions of military progress. 
Lack of flexibility in organization was 
undoubtedly a prime factor in the re- 
tarded development of machine gunnery 
in the Army prior to the war, and in 
many other ways our ironclad organiza- 
tion has exercised a considerable in- 
fluence over tactical as well as general 
efficiency since it frequently prevented 
the Army from making the best use of 
the forces at its disposal. 

Under the present law, in which Con- 
gress contents itself with limiting the 
number of officers and men, the Army 
is enabled to keep organization abreast 
of development and make it an active 
principle in promoting efficiency. 

The Single List for promotion is an- 
other provision in which Congress has 
taken a decided step in the right di- 
rection. For years the taint of pro- 
motion has found its way into practi- 
cally all of the legislation 
Army. Proper organization 
been well-nigh impossible 
of opposition based on promotion 
plans of one branch or another. The 
ancient antagonism between line and 
staff is directly traceable to inequality 
in promotion. The general result has 
been a never-ending train of piecemeal 
legislation that served chiefly to try the 
patience of Congress and in the end 
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got us nowhere. The present law effect- 
ually divorces organization and promo- 
tion and clears the way for organiza- 
tional study based on military efficiency 
alone. What is of equal importance, 
it should free the Congresses of the 
future from the flood of partisan im- 
portunity to which those of the past 
have been subjected and should, in con- 
sequence, create in Congress a healthier 
attitude toward our proper needs. 

The single list will not be accom- 
plished without some heartburnings, per- 
haps even injustices, in individual cases. 
For this reason there will doubtless be 
those to raise their voices against its 
operation. It must be borne in mind 
that no reform has ever yet been in- 
augurated in this world that did not 
tread on the toes of individual interest 
here and there. If such were not the 
case, there would be no need for re- 
form. Reform has for its principle ob- 
ject the benefit of the mass, and in any 
event, future efficiency is the only stand- 
ard by which the benefit of the single 
list should be measured. 

Closely related to the operation of 
the single list for promotion is the pro- 
vision for the annual efficiency classifi- 
cation of army officers. In the past 
much has been said in Congress and 
in the press about the deadwood in the 
Army. The Army has been fully 
aware that it was carrying deadwood, 
but up to the present no way has ever 
been provided for eliminating dead- 
wood with any degree of fairness and 
justice. In the Army much depends 
upon morale. Anything that decreases 
morale decreases military efficiency cor- 
respondingly. Anything that destroys 
the officer’s faith in fairness and just- 
ice decreases his morale. The ruthless 
alternative of discharging an officer 


after many years of service for the 
reason that he had on one count or 
another become unfit has never ap- 
pealed to the army sense of fairness 
or justice, and to have attempted any 
such process of elimination would 
have exercised a worse effect on army 
morale than the continued carrying of 
a reasonable amount of deadwood. 
Many things may contribute to de- 
crease an officer's efficiency and to 
make him in the end unfit for active 
service. The present provison will 
make it possible for such to be retired 
from active service on a basis which 
is at once fair and just to both the 
country and the individual. 

Supply organization is another im- 
portant feature of this Act though 
one not perhaps fully appreciated by 
the Army at large. One of the most 
important lessons to be drawn from 
our experience in the World War 
has to do with the subject of supply. 
While we went into that war with 
well-digested and sound ideas of mili- 
tary employment in general, it is a 
fact that we had practically no con- 
ception of the part supply was to 
play in our success or failure. Our 
conception of supply organization 
was almost primitive. Few knew or 
cared anything about the subject. We 
emerged from the war with a wealth 
of experience in this important connec- 
tion. Hundreds of officers came back 
from Europe with modern supply ex- 
perience gained from intimate contact 
with the English and French and thor- 
oughly tested in our own operations. 
Hope was entertained that we might be 
permitted to perpetuate supply lessons 
in the form of legislation. To an ex- 
tent, this has been made possible, but 
again the provisions of this Act failed 
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in some important particulars to take 
full advantage of the lessons of the war. 
However, on the whole it provides the 
Army with a working organization for 
supply and one capable of quick expan- 
sion to meet wartime needs and con- 
ditions. 

A separate Finance Department 
which the war demonstrated to be 
essential to businesslike procedure is 
authorized. Provision is also made for 
practical consolidation of the important 
functions of procurement, storage and 
issue, a provision which will result in 
increased economy and efficiency in 
supply. 

The provision which places matters 
concerning procurement in the hands 
of the Assistant Secretary of War is 
doubtless an outgrowth of the wartime 
theory that the business of procure- 
ment, being largely a commercial func- 
tion, should be in the hands of men of 
business experience. In effect, the law 
merely gives the Secretary of War an 
assistant to relieve him of the burden 
of procurement under such regulations 
as he may choose to prescribe. There is 
an important field of work for the Assis- 
tant Secretary in the investigation and 
organization of industrial conditions and 
national resources. Properly carried 
out, this work will prove of the utmost 
importance to the Army and to the 
country in future wars. 

One feature of the Act which will 
meet with the disapproval of many of- 
ficers is the return to the permanent 
staff appointments. The evils which 
gave rise to the change from the perma- 
nent to the detail system were many 
and sufficient. Principal among them 
was the fact that the permanent sys- 
tem had permitted the Staff to build 
up a powerful political influence in 


Washington. In fact, this was the real 
objective which the detail system sought 
to overcome. However, the substitute 
was not without some objectionable 
features. Specialization is a recognized 
principle in every other trade and pro- 
fession. The Army ignored this in its 
effort to overcome what it held to be a 
malign influence. It deprived itself of 
whatever benefits specialization may 
possess and it failed to wholly dissipate 
the evil against which it had arrayed 
itself. As a matter of fact, the evil 
which it was sought to overcome was 
properly a subject for administrative 
rather than legislative reform. Another 
provision in the present law which 
places staff promotion on a parity with 
that of the line, removing the tempta- 
tion of advanced rank and special 
legislation, may be counted upon to ac- 
complish to a great extent the reform 
sought by the detail system. If we add 
to this a little of the kind of discipline 
to which the line of the Army is habit- 
uated, there is little reason to fear a 
return of the evils under which the 
Army has suffered in the past. 

Again, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4C of the Act, it provides that in 
time of peace every officer serving in a 
grade below that of brigadier general 
shall perform duty with troops of one 
or more of the combatant arms for at 
least one year in every period of five 
consecutive years. This brings the per- 
manent officers of the Staff Depart- 
ments back to the line for 20 per 
cent of their service. In a measure it 
reverses the detail system, as we have 
known it in the past few years. 

The section prescribing the eligibility 
for detail to the General Staff should go 
a long way toward insuring us against 
one mistake of the past. Our outstand- 
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ing weakness at the outbreak of the late 
war lay in our General Staff. It was 
this weakness more than any other that 
caused those associated with us in the 
war to view our probable usefulness 
with the greatest of concern. This 
defect was due primarily to the hap- 
hazard method of selection which placed 
on the General Staff those of u idoubted 
ability, but without regard to their fit- 
ness or training for the work. Fortu- 
nately we were not without material for 
general staff work, and our success in 
extemporizing a General Staff which 
was able to operate successfully was 
due to the fact that we had army offi- 
cers who had been trained in General 
Staff work. The record they made in 
Europe constituted a convincing argu- 
ment for the value of the schools in 
which they had been trained and indi- 
cated beyond question the method 
which should be pursued in selecting 
the personnel for the General Staff. 

Few will take exceptions to the new 
order of things. The war has taught us 
the vital importance of proper General 
Staff work. Those who have been 
trained for the work will welcome the 
recognition which the new law gives 
them. Those who have not been so 
trained will have the comfortable as- 
surance that in time of emergency their 
welfare will be in the hands of men 
trained to their work. 

Those who have had occasion to 
serve with the Porto Rican Regiment 
will recognize in this latest change in its 
status the reward to which that excel- 
lent organization is entitled by long and 
efficient service. That regiment has 
undergone much in the way of change 
in status and has suffered many disap- 
pointments at the hands of Congress. 
In the meantime its morale and effi- 


ciency have not wavered in the least. 
Isolated from the rest of the Army, it 
has forged steadily ahead, making for 
itself an enviable place in the esteem 
of all who have come in contact with it 
or known of its high standard of effi- 
ciency. 

The Philippine Scout officers are 
finally relieved by a provision of the 
Act from a situation which has long 
been recognized as unfair to a deserv- 
ing class of men. One commendable 
feature of this provision is that which 
seeks in a way to remedy the injustice 
heretofore done to officers who have 
retired from the scouts by placing them 
on the retired list with the rank of 
lieutenant. 

The provision for warrant officers in 
the Army is another which gives tardy 
recognition to a most deserving class of 
men. Along with the rest of the mili- 
tary world, we have been given to the 
assertion that the noncommissioned 
officers are the backbone of the Army. 
On these men, especially those of the 
higher grades, we have thrust a heavy 
burden of responsibility. In the im- 
portant matter of discipline and morale, 
they have always borne a burden out of 
proportion to the status given them 
under the law. As a matter of fact, 
their position has been one of great 
difficulty and more uncertainty. The 
new law assures these men a position in 
keeping with their responsibilities and at 
the same time one whose permanency 
is not subject to the uncertainties that 
have surrounded them in the past. The 
only regret is that the law does not pro- 
vide for a greater number of warrant 
officers. The number will undoubtedly 


be increased in time and the responsibil- 
ity for future increases will depend 
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largely upon the manner in which those 
first appointed make good. 

The appointment of a National 
Guardsman to the head of the Militia 
Bureau is a provision in keeping with 
the tenor of the new legislation which 
is to bring the military establishment 
into closer contact with the people it 
serves. The militia has long contended 
for representation in Washington, a 
contention in which progressive thought 
has joined. The new arrangement 
should serve to bring these two elements 
of our military establishment into closer 
and more cordial relations and, by shar- 
ing the tribulations to which the military 
establishment in this country is heir, to 
establish a better understanding between 
them. 

Another feature which will be much 
appreciated in the Army is the new 


grading of enlisted men, coupled with 
the provision for longevity pay in place 
of the former complicated continuous 
service pay provisions, 

Finally, the section providing for 
Chiefs of Infantry and Cavalry calls 


for little comment. The need for such 
an office in each arm has been too long 
and too keenly felt. That we have been 
without a chief in either branch for so 
long reflects but little credit on those 
responsible for our lack. No one has 
ever questioned the necessity of chiefs 
for the various staff corps and bureaus. 
The rehabilitation of our Coast Artil- 
lery on a modern basis dates from the 
appointment of a Chief of Coast Artil- 
lery. In the meantime, the two chief 
combat arms have been permitted to 
drift without responsible guidance and 
direction. The important considerations 
of organization, equipment and training 
for these arms have been left to this or 
that committee whose action was always 


subject to the approval or disapproval 
of authorities never clothed with full 
knowledge of the requirements of the 
arm. 

Today we have the spectacle of in- 
fantry and cavalry units so reduced in 
strength that they are hardly recog- 
nizable as skeletons of what they should 
be. Along side of these struggling 
cadres are units of various staff corps 
at full strength. 
be due wholly to circumstance, but the 
fact that each of these corps has a chief 
who is looking out for its needs and 
interests lends color to the suspicion 
that circumstance may 
shaped by capable hands. 

Those who have labored for a chief 
in each of these arms in the past have 
very definite ideas as to what should be 
expected of such an individual. His 
field of usefulness will be a large one, 
his task a difficult one. The conditions 
which will immediately confront him 
will try his soul. He will have need of 
the sympathy and loyal support of his 
arm in the solution of the many prob- 
lems he will find awaiting him. Re- 
sponsibility for their successful solution 
will rest largely upon the arm itself. 
The chief cannot it all. He can 
plan, direct and supervise, but the future 
salvation of the arm will depend upon 
its own efforts. 

In conclusion, the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
believes that the Army has been more 
fortunate than it had any right to expect. 
Conditions during the past session of 
Congress did not favor much considera- 
tion of military matters. However, we 
have been given a reorganization act 
which contains provisions for which the 
Army has contended for years, pro- 
visions which will enable it to build its 
own efficiency according to its own ideas. 


This may, of course, 
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In effect, Congress had said to the 
Army, “There’s your job. Go to it.” 

It remains for the Army to demon- 
strate that it is worthy of the confidence 
reposed in it. 


® 


Schooling for Officers’ and Soldiers’ 
Children 


In connection with its studies on cost 
of living, army pay and amelioration 
of the financial difficulties of persons 
in the military service, the Morale 
Branch of the War Plans Division has 
undertaken a special inquiry with a view 
to assisting officers and enlisted men 
with financial relief in respect to the 
education of their children. 

To this end it has secured and is mak- 
ing available to the service all obtain- 
able information from high class edu- 
cational institutions as to scholar-hips 
or special funds at their disposal which 
might be used to defray, in whole or 
part, the educational and maintenance 
expenses of deserving army pupils as 
well as such other information that may 
be useful to parents in the selection of 
a school or college for their children. 

It has presented to these institutions 
the needs of the Army in such respects, 
endeavoring to place within the reach 
of army children a better chance than 
they now have to share in such general 
opportunities, and is making an effort 
to have army children given preference 
in selection for such scholarships, etc., 
where practicable. 

It is endeavoring to secure such priv- 
ileges for the youth of both sexes, be- 
lieving that decreasing purchasing 
power of pay and the greater partici- 
pation of females in business life ren- 
der the opening of educational oppor- 


tunities to girls therefore of greater 
importance and necessity than ever 
before. 

Plans are being considered whereby 
the Education and Recreation Branch 
and Morale Branch of the General 
Staff will arrange for schools, of gram- 
mar school grade and standardized 
course, to be provided at military sta- 
tions for the children of, say, six to 
fourteen, of both sexes. 

Its courses in higher education and 
vocational training will very likely be 
open to youths of over fourteen, though 
certain obvious difficulties in respect to 
girls present themselves. 

For children over fourteen, there is 
being compiled a card file and list of 
schools, academies, military schools, 
seminaries, colleges and_ technical 
schools awarding scholarships or other 
financial assistance to pupils and stu- 
dents so that if such assistance is de- 
sired by parents they may be fully ad- 
vised as to the nature of the opportu- 
nity, the financial assistance involved, 
the courses of instruction offered, 
geographical location, etc. 

Thus an officer or enlisted man, pro- 
ceeding overseas or on duty at iso- 
lated stations, would be able to have 
his children well educated and prop- 
erly cared for at relatively small ex- 
pense, under conditions and for such 
purposes or callings as may be satis- 
factory, and probably in such part of the 
country as may be most convenient for 
his purposes. 

It is believed that the plan offers use- 
ful possibilities in relieving army par- 
ents of a large part of their present 
financial burdens, personal worries and 
domestic difficulties, and perhaps open- 
ing to many army children opportunities 
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for an education that they would other- 
wise be forced to forego. 


® 
Character Building in the Army 


There was no finer result of the 
World War than the liiération of the 
spirit of service caused by the call to 
arms. The war presented a single ob- 
jective for the creative energies of the 
entire nation, and in striving to attain 
this objective the people became a 
united nation as never before. The 
national spirit was expressed in a demo- 
cratic and effective army and navy 
which maintained American ideals 
abroad with success and dignity. All 
of the diversified national forces and 
capabilities were organized to accom- 
plish a single end, and the war was won. 

The people of the United States, 
having experienced the exhilaration 
that comes from service in a righteous 
cause, are now searching for new ways 
and means of continuing this service 
in time of peace. They have learned 
that personal interest and ambition are 
not so inspiring or absorbing as national 
interest and service. They have learned 
to cooperate with one another in new 
ways and desire to continue to cooper- 
ate for the public good. The problem 
of preserving the lasting lessons of war 
experience is one of the most pressing 
problems now before the country. 

As far as the Army is concerned, this 
problem may be analyzed by noting the 
changes that were wrought in army ac- 
tivities by the experience. For before 
the war the army was a numerically 
small and frequently unrecognized fac- 
tor of national strength. It always was 
a symbol of national defense and an 
embodiment of the spirit of national 
service; yet it was a tight little army— 


a thing little observed and apart from 
the national life except when disorders 
arose. There was little intercourse and 
less mutual understanding between sol- 
dier and civilian. In fact, many civil- 


ians were prone to regard the soldier 
as an anachronism, as a relic of a by- 


gone age. 

With the outbreak of the war, these 
untoward conditions suddenly 
changed. The soldier was dragged 
from his military isolation and placed 
in the center of the stage. The nation 
went enthusiastically to work to create 
an army that would adequately express 
the national spirit and power. In the 
process old misunderstandings have 
been cleared up. The civilian has 
caught the spirit of service and disci- 
pline of the soldier, while the soldier 
has grasped the value of the humane 
and liberalizing elements of civil life. 

Inspired by the belief in this oppor- 
tunity for national service, the Army 
has definitely instituted a system of 
human development based upon its long 
practice as a military training institu- 
tion and its experience during the emer- 
gency, and since the armistice, in edu- 
cation, vocational training, citizenship 
instruction, healthy recreation and de- 
velopment of a real moral 
values. This system is conducted ac- 
cording to the high standards and ideals 
of national service which the Army 
throughout its history has possessed. 
The system broadens army activities. 
It intensifies, animates and modernizes 
military training to agree with the con- 
ception derived from the war of the 
man as a combined soldier and citizen. 

In this work the military training is 
being conducted in such a manner that 
adequate means for national defense 
will be always available. The officers 
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are being trained as leaders of men, and 
the soldiers are trained as intelligent 
and capable national defenders who 
have at all times every incentive and 
opportunity to become themselves lead- 
ers if they can develop the qualities of 
leadership. The education now given in 
the Army effectively guarantees that 
soldiers, whose pre-army education has 
been defective, cannot remain illiterates, 
and offers to all members of the Army 
a real opportunity to acquire occupa- 
tional skill which will enable them to 
leave the service qualified to be self- 
supporting Education for 
illiterates and non-English speaking sol- 
diers is made compulsory and is con- 
ducted by officer, soldier and civilian 
teachers and according to methods de- 
vised by expert civilian educational 
counselors. Occupational training is 
given under instruction methods de- 
veloped by expert vocational trainers 
who have been employed by the Army, 
many of them on leave from the leading 
educational institutions of the country. 
Teachers of occupational training are 
obtained by the employment in the 
Army of well-qualified civilian teachers 
and by the use of officers and soldiers 
as instructors who have, by their pre- 
war experience or their experience dur- 
ing the war, learned the practical de- 
tails of the occupations in which they 
instruct. Army education also provides 
for the Army the large number of tech- 
nical specialists that modern war 
demands. 

The question of leisure time of offi- 
cers and soldiers also receives careful 
consideration. The Army is a very 
closely knit community. Officers and 
soldiers not only work together but 
live together. The Army realizes its 
obligation to provide means whereby 


citizens. 


officers and soldiers may be given a 
moral equivalent for the home environ- 
ment which civilians possess. It has 
therefore established clubs and recre- 
ation centers in its various posts, camps 
and stations. It equips libraries, builds 
theaters, provides professional enter- 
tainment for these theaters, and en- 
courages the development of amateur 
dramatics. Experience during the 
World War has shown that soldier 
players can produce dramatic work of 
high character. Music is encouraged, 
and the formation of vocal and instru- 
mental musical organizations is fos- 
tered. Athletics, which has always 
been an important army activity, is 
given further stimulus, and athletic 
equipment and instruction is adequately 
provided. Exchange or cooperative 
stores run by the Army for the benefit 
of the Army have been maintained for 
a great number of years. These, con- 
ducted according to modern business 
methods, will continue to serve officers 
and soldiers, their profits being used for 
promoting recreational activities. 

The World War emphasized the fact 
that strength of character in the nation 
and strength of character in the soldiers 
of the nation are the final decisive ele- 
ments upon which victory rests. Every 
activity of the soldier’s life has a defi- 
nite effect in strengthening or weaken- 
ing character. Hence, military training 
and duties, general and vocational edu- 
cation, recreation and all functions of 
army life are coordinate with the defi- 
nite purpose of developing self-control, 
self-respect, realization of the obligation 
of service and moral thoughtfulness in 
all officers and soldiers. This ideal of 
service is emphasized in every activity 
of the Army. Recreation is conceived 
in the spirit of fair play, athletics em- 
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phasize fair play, clean sport, and teach 
officers and soldiers not only to be suc- 
cessful winners but to be good losers 
and to combat the ever present temp- 
tation to make “anything to win” the 
standard. 

Religion as an essential to life is 
recognized, and provision is made for 
the religious needs of the army person- 
nel. It is believed that each citizen of 
our nation is free to establish his re- 
lationship to God according to the dic- 
tates of his conscience, and each 
officer and soldier is given an opportu- 
nity to follow the faith of his choice. 
Respect and encouragement for religion 
are held as important obligations of an 
officer’s position of leadership. 

The Army believes that the soundest 
morality and the highest character are 
those developed by the individual him- 
self in response to his own incentives. 
Therefore soldiers have been urged to 
form clubs or associations with the ex- 
plicit purpose of encouraging initiative, 
self-reliance, “team-play,” a broad- 
minded tolerance, an intelligent patrio- 
tism, and the desire to serve one’s 
group, one’s neighborhood and one’s 
country. These clubs are looked to for 
the development of a fine spirit of serv- 
ice on the part of their members. In 
these clubs the soldier learns the 
practical details of community life and 
its consequent community obligations. 
Upon the soldier as a club member rests 
a portion of the responsibility for the 
success of the club. Upon the citizen 
who returns to civil life from the Army 
will rest his share of the responsibility 
for his community. 

This broad conception which the 
United States Army now has of its full 
mission to the country and the diverse 
activities it has entered upon make it 


most vitally necessary that the Army, 
if it is to succeed in this mission, have 
the greatest amount of cooperation 
from the communities near the posts, 
camps and stations of the Army, from 
all of the finest and best organizations 
of our social life and from the common 
enthusiasm and spirit of the whole na- 
tion. The Army has set up specific 
machinery to insure the fullest cooper- 
ation between its officers and soldiers 
and the communities in which officers 
and soldiers are located. It is urging 
communities and the people of the 
country to consider the Army as a vital 
and natural part of the social organism 
of the nation and not to consider the 
armed forces as separate and distinct 
from the rest of American life, but as 
inevitably and permanently interwoven 
with the whole social fabric. 

In its purpose to express essentially 
American ideals and to develop Amer- 
ican men according to this program the 
Army feels that it may properly ask 
and will undoubtedly receive the sup- 
port of all good Americans and of all 
organized bodies of American life that 
stand for the progressive betterment of 
our country. 


® 


We Commend 
One good practice was established 
during the war, and survives to bless 
the unknown name of its originator, 
the requirement that all official letters 
shall bear the name of the signer in 
typewriting. 


It is a curious commentary on mental 
processes that so many otherwise care- 
ful and exact people should take an 
apparent delight in subscribing their 
names in such a flourish of lines or 
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even scrawl as to make the deciphering 
of the cognomen a job before which 
even a cipher expert would pale and 
call anathema on the hand that penned 
the illegible line. 

We recall, in days gone by, the great 
delight of a government official who 
exhibited an envelope received through 
the mail. The enclosed letter was an 
answer to one he had written some 
days before. The recipient, after a 
manful attempt to decipher the signa- 
ture, had literally cut the Gordian knot 
in true Homeric style by clipping the 
official’s signature from the letter and 
pasting it on the return envelope bear- 
ing the name of the bureau which had 
appeared on the printed letterhead. 

With what gleeful pride the official 
showed the envelope to his subordi- 
nates ! 

With the coming of the war and 
the influx of new officers, the former 
usual method of deciphering illegible 
signatures by identifying the rank and 
regiment of the signer and then turning 
to the Army Register became imprac- 
ticable. Then spoke the unknown hero 
whom we praise. The decree went 
forth. Thereafter officers could flour- 
ish and scrawl as they pleased, but the 
facts were made plain by the typewrit- 
ten name. 

We speak from a heartfelt personal 
experience. Many a weary hour was 
formerly spent in the JouRNAL office in 
attempting to discover from the sig- 
nature the name of an officer who de- 
sired to join the Association. We 
wanted to meet him half-way, so we 
had willy-nilly to decipher his hand- 
writing. All praise to our unknown 
hero. Probably he has already re- 


ceived the D. S. M. If not, his claim is 
good. 


® 
Buy Liberty Bonds! Do Not Sell! 

Many people are selling their Liberty 
Bonds. Some have sold them because 
they actually and urgently need the 
money and do not wish to borrow or 
cannot get enough on loan to meet their 
emergency necessities. Others have 
sold because they have seen the down- 
ward tendency of the market prices 
for these securities, and fearing the 
depreciation of their property have 
thought to prevent further losses. 
Every time a bond is offered for sale 
the market is weakened. Thus those 
who are selling because others are sell- 
ing are contributing to their own losses 
and to the losses of others who follow 
their example. 

These bonds were bought by the 
people to help the Government, to en- 
able the United States to win the war. 
Some of them were bought for invest- 
ment, or as a means of saving money. 
Every bond issued during the war 
period by this Government is just as 
secure and safe as the Government 
itself. The bonds may, through mar- 
ket manipulation or excessive selling, 
go off to 50 per cent in market value, 
and yet in real value they will be just 
as good as ever. 

This is the time to buy Liberty 
Bonds, not to sell them. Every person 
who owns bonds now should want to 
own more. If a bond bought at par 
paying 4 per cent was worth buying 
two or three years ago, one now quoted 
at 90 is a much better “buy.” The in- 
terest rate has increased. A hundred- 
dollar bond bought today for $90 will 
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pay nearly 4% per cent and be re- 
deemed at $100, or $10 profit, at ma- 
turity. There are even better bargains 
on the market today that that. Liberty 
Bonds can be bought at prices that 
work out at nearly a 6 per cent inter- 
est yield. 

Many of the bonds now being sold 
have been thrown on the market by 
business firms in liquidation to get 
money since the banks have shut off 
all but the most essential loans. It is 
to be hoped that very few individuals 
are now selling, and that those who are 
selling are doing so only under the 
most urgent compulsion of cash neces- 
Nothing less sensible than the 
sale of Liberty Bonds simply because 
the market is falling can be conceived. 

® 
The Retired List 

Every good business man watches 
his insurance carefully. The amount 
and quality of his insurance are a sure 
index to his business character and 
ability. It gives him a standing with 
his bank. It gives him a standing with 
his company, and above all, it insures 
the peace and happiness of his family 
in the event that he is taken away 
from them. Army officers rank high 
in intelligence. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that they are all good busi- 
ness men, though they should be. 
Probably 90 per cent of all officers in 
the U. S. Army carry insurance. It is 
not possible, however, for an officer, 
even through a lifetime of service, to 
accumulate surplus funds as the busi- 
ness man does. The army officer de- 
pends upon the Retired List as his sur- 
plus to provide for his old age. Would 
it not seem to be good business policy 


sity. 


for each army officer to look into this 
insurance of his, namely, the Retired 
List? When all is said and done, it’s 
all that he has to look forward to. 
One of two things is certain. He will 
either die or will eventually go on the 
Retired List. When he does go on the 
Retired List, in 90 per cent of the cases 
he is too old and too unfamiliar with 
business practice and methods to take 
up an active business career. It there- 
fore behooves every officer in the U. 5. 
Army to interest himself in the Retired 
List and its welfare. Every officer 
feels that he is entitled to just and fair 
remuneration for a lifetime of service. 
If he does not make any effort to see 
that he gets it, the chances are small 
that he will get it. It is safe to say 
that 85 per cent of all officers on the 
Active List today know little or noth- 
ing about the provisions for the Re- 
tired List. Would it not be good 
policy and good business for each of- 
ficer to investigate the Retired List, 
see what it is, what it has to offer him, 
because ultimately it is his all? 

The Retired Army Officers’ Associa- 
tion, with offices at 646 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, was organized for the 
mutual benefit of all officers. Commu- 
nications addressed to the secretary, at 
the above address, will receive prompt 
attention. 


® 


We Protest! 

During the World War many of our 
old notions and much of our sense of 
the proprieties were brushed aside in 
the wave of patriotism that swept over 
the country. This latent feeling of pa- 
triotism was fanned into a considerable 
blaze by some well-inspired newspaper 
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publicity showing how each of us per- 
sonally hated all that German 
perialism stood for, and was further 
intensified into a white heat by the 
Liberty Loan drives. 


im- 


Soon we grew accustomed to seeing 
our young daughters on the street 
corners boldly addressing each passing 
male and soliciting his aid for this or 
Old standards 
military bands 
paraded the streets ahead of a placard- 
covered motor car urging the purchase 
From this it 
was but a short step to the bluejacket 
and yeoman (f) turned loose on the 
highways that the Navy quota for 
Liberty Bonds might go “over the 
top.” 


that worthy charity. 


were swept aside; 


of war saving stamps. 


The Army, not to be outdone, soon 
had before the 
theater doors urging subscription to 
the Go Ahead or some other periodical 
published in the interest of the dis- 
abled veterans of the early engage- 
ments. 


wounded _ soldiers 


We smiled wearily and met the re- 
buffs of our daughters as well as we 
could when we were told, “But, Dad, 
the times have changed since you were 
Probably the had 


a boy!” times 


changed, but we who had grown up in 


D 


the Army could never quite accustom 
ourselves to soldiers in uniform solicit- 
ing contributions. However, we kept 
our own council in view of the worthi- 
ness of the causes for which our finan- 
cial aid was sought. 

But the war is over now, in fact if not 
in law, and it is time to rehabilitate some 
of the old standards of conduct. Par- 
ticularly is it time to restrict the activi- 
ties of the hoard of men in army uni- 
forms who infest the downtown streets 
of the nation’s capital shoving some 
sort of a pamphlet under the nose of 
each passer-by and asking that he con- 
tribute something substantial to what- 
ever enterprise is represented by the 
yellow-backed booklet. 

We protest that this sort of activity 
should be brought to a sudden stop. 
It is time to put on the brakes. If the 
charity for which they seek assistance is 
desirable, appeal should be made to the 
Congress which is struggling so man- 
fully to force a bonus on the unwilling 
majority of the American Legion. 

We protest that the soldiers should 
be returned to their quarters for duty 
if fit; if disabled, to the vocational 
training schools; if discharged, they 
should be prohibited from wearing the 
uniform. 
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ProsB_eM No. 6—A PLATOON In Derense 


Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet! 


DISCUSSION 
The following general principles regard- 


ing the operations of a platoon in defense 
are taken from Part II, Infantry Drill Regu- 
lations, A. E. F.: 


In defense, a platoon of a first-line 
company may be deployed as an outguard 
(outguard platoon, picket), as a holding 
garrison on the line of resistance (combat 
or security platoon), or as a support 
(reinforcing or counter-attacking platoon). 

Depending on the frontage assigned 
to it and the extent of the field of fire to 
the front, a combat platoon deploys for 
defense on one or two lines. The platoon 
will more frequently deploy on one line 
for defense than for attack. When the 
field of fire to the front is short and the 
attack can reach assaulting distance at 
short range under cover, deployment in 
two lines may be necessary. Deployment 
in two lines will also frequently be effec- 
tive under conditions which favor the 
organization of tiers of fire. When 
deployed in two lines, the platoon can 
furnish protection to the flanks of the 
groups in the first line and offer lines of 
resistance to the flanks. 

During continued occupation of the 
same position and-upon approach of the 
enemy to close range, a change in dis- 
positions in order to provide for all-round 
defense will usually be necessary. 

The frontage assigned to the platoon 
may vary from 100 to 400 yards. 

The fundamental principle of the de- 
fensive tactics of the platoon is that 
each section in the first line shall be so 
disposed as to cover its own front and 
flank the front of the adjacent combat 
group and the intervening interval; and 
each section in a rear line shall cover the 


flanks of the sections in its front and the 
intervals between them. 

The platoon does not as a rule occupy 
its position with men spaced at equal 
intervals along the line. Sections, squads, 
and groups are located in such manner 
as to favor the development of frontal 
and flanking fire and cover the are: 
which are dead to the fire of the 
porting machine guns. 

The platoon leader locates the combat 
emplacements to be occupied by the 
several combat groups (sections, squads, 
etc.) of his platoon, in accordance with 
the captain’s order. The method of 
deployment for defense will depend upon 
the time available for the construction 
of the position. When immediate pro- 
vision for cover is urgent, each combat 
group is deployed on the trace of its 
combat emplacement and the construc- 
tion of the positions conmenced. A 
procedure of intensive digging is followed; 
in each combat group, men are assigned 
tasks in pairs; each man works at maxi- 
mum capacity for periods of four or five 
minutes, when he is relieved by the 
alternate man of the pair. 

Platoons must be trained in rapid 
deployment for defense as well as for 
offense; squad and section leaders must 
be taught to dispose their units on the 
general defensive line of the platoon in 
such manner as to insure the maximum 
fire effect and the most advantageous 
use of cover. 

When a more deliberate procedure 
may be followed, the platoon is divided 
into reliefs which are assigned definit 
tasks on which they work until completed, 
the remainder of the platoon being held 
in a position of readiness at rest. 





‘Copies of the Emmitsburg Sheet, on which this problem is based, may be obtained from th 
U.S. Infantry Associa*ion at 10 cents each. 
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The position must be so constructed 
that the platoon can cover with its fire 
all parts of the sector assigned to it and 
flank the front of adjacent units. 

As soon as possible after the construc- 
tion of the combat emplacements is 
completed, the platoon leader should 
take steps to connect them with each 
other and with those of adjacent units 
by communicating trenches. He should, 
as soon as possible, make provision for 
shelter of the platoon, affording at least 
protection against the weather and if 
practicable against the fire of light artillery. 
The subsequent development of the 
position and the extent of the construc- 
tions will vary with the length of time 
the position is occupied. 

In each combat group, auto-riflemen 
are so located that they can fire direct 
to the front and across the front of 
adjacent units. Hand and rifle grenades 
are used to cover any dead ground in 
front of the position. 

The platoon leader ascertains the ranges 
to all prominent points in the foreground 
and prepares range cards for the use of 
his combat groups. He assures himself 
of the provision of an adequate supply 
of ammunition and makes provision for 
its storage (depots, niches). 

The platoon leader familiarizes himself 
with the location and sectors of fire of 
the machine guns and light mortars 
covering his front and with the post of 
the nearest artillery observer. 

The platoon leader establishes com- 
munication by runner with the command 
post of the captain and with the leaders 
of adjacent platoons. He sends one 
runner to join the captain. He familiarizes 
himself with the most favorable points 
of observation in his own position and 
in those of adjacent platoons, and details 
an observing personnel as permanent in 
character as possible for the general 
observation service of his position. He 
familiarizes himself with the terrain in 
the foreground of his position and with 
the position of adjacent platoons. He 
instructs section and squad leaders and 
his men as to the details of the terrain 
(roads, villages, streams, ravines, woods, 
etc.), and informs them as to the location 
of platoon, company, and battalion com- 


; 


mand posts and the battalion aid station. 
When it is not necessary for all men to 
occupy combat emplacements continu- 
ously, he places such portions of his 
platoon as are not required for immediate 
duty at rest (in readiness) and main- 
tains the readiness for action of his 
platoon by posting the necessary sentries. 
Each combat group must post at least 
one sentry (single or double) to insure 
prompt manning of its position in case 
of attack. One noncommissioned officer 
must constantly be on duty in the platoon. 
The platoon leader assures himself that 
each man is familiar with the emplace- 
ment he will occupy in case of combat or 
alarm and that the position can be 
rapidly manned. 


A SOLUTION 


Special Situation No. 1: 


1. About on the 520 contour. 

Reasons: Since the line is to be held if the 
enemy attacks, it should be near the bottom 
of the hill. A firing line on the 520 contour 
commands the ground between the creeks on 
either side of hill 566 to the 480 contour. 
This gives a range on the right along the 
unimproved road of 700 yards; in the center 
of 1,100 yards; on the left of 700 yards. To 
go farther down the hill would shorten the 
range and create dead spaces by lessening the 
command. 

To get sufficient command to be abie to 
reach the bottom of the creek on the right of 
the battalion, it would be necessary to go to 
the top of hill 566. To do so is undesirable 
because the fire would be plunging and the 
firing line would show up on the sky line. 

The 520 contour is a compromise between 
better command obtained higher up the hill 
and better grazing effect and concealment 
obtained lower down. 

2. Deploy the entire platoon in the front 
line. 

Reasons: The frontage of 250 yards assigned 
the platoon is sufficient for deploying the entire 
platoon in one line without crowding. The 
field of fire to the front and flanks is extensive, 
so that the attack cannot approach close to 
the position under cover. Under these con- 
ditions, rifles in the front line, to inflict losses 
on the enemy as he approaches the position, 
are more important than all-round defense or 
flanking arrangements at close range. This 
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wide deployment, of course, increases the 
difficulties of command and communication, 
but for a first-line platoon which is to make a 
stationary defense this objection is not as 
great as it would be for a platoon which might 
be required to maneuver. 

The position affords opportunity for deploy- 
ing the platoon in two lines and using two tiers 
of fire. The second line would have the dis- 
advantages pointed out in the answer to (1) 
and should not be used since there is room 
enough to deploy the entire platoon on the 
front assigned, 

3. In the sector of each squad men are 
grouped to avoid leaving dead space in the 
foreground. The whole squad may be de- 
ployed about the corporal, or two to four 
men may be at a little distance from him in 
order to cover ground that cannot otherwise 
be reached. 

(a) First squad is located in the section of 
trench marked “a” (Sketch 2). Its sector 
of fire is southeast down the long nose, from 
hill 566, from the unimproved road, inclusive, 
to the crest of the nose; special attention to 
theZswale on the southwest side of the long 
nose; the automatic rifle of the squad to en- 
filade the front of the platoon on the right in 
the event the enemy approaches close to the 
position. 

(b) Second squad is located in section of 
trench marked “‘b."" Sector of fire for rifles, 
from the stream which heads 600 yards south- 
east of hill 566 to the crest near the 543— 
Longs Road. Sector of fire for the automatic 
rifle, the draw and stream which run southeast 
from hill 566, paying particular attention to 
stretches which can be enfiladed from the 
post of the second squad. In case the enemy 
assaults, the automatic rifle will fire across 
the front of the squads on its left. 

(c) Third squad, located in section of trench 
marked “ec.” Sector of fire for rifles, from 
the crest of the long nose which runs southeast 
from hill 566 to the_stream which heads 600 
yards southeast of hill 566. Particular atten- 
tion to east side of the nose, which is dead to 
machine-gun fire. Sector of fire for automatic 
rifle, the draw and stream which run southeast 
from hill 566, paying particular attention to 
stretches which can be enfiladed from the post 
of the third squad. In case the enemy 
assaults, the automatic rifie to fire across the 
front of the second squad. 

(d) Fourth squad, located in south half of 
the section of trench marked “d.” 


Sector of fire, Longs and the crest along the 
543—Longs Road. 

Automatic rifle fires across the front of the 
fifth and sixth squads if the enemy assaults. 

(e) Fifth squad, located in north half of 
section of trench marked “d.” Sector of 
fire from the crest along the 543—Longs 
Road half-way to the creek north of the road. 
Automatic rifle fires south if enemy assaults. 

(f) Sixth squad, located in section of trench 
marked “‘e.”” Sector of fire from area of the 
fifth squad to stream north of 543-—Longs 
Road. Automatic rifle fires across the front 
of Company B if enemy assaults. 

4. Each squad will be deployed on the trace 
of its combat emplacement. Men will work 
in pairs. In each pair one man will work at 
maximum capacity for four or five minutes, 
when he will be relieved by the other man. 

As soon as the squad combat emplacements 
are completed they will be connected with 
each other. Communication trenches will 
be run to the rear on each side of hill 566. 
One will be dug to the second platoon on the 
right, and one to Company B on the left. 
Shelter against weather and light artillery will 
next be constructed. The reasons for adopting 
this method of procedure are that the enemy 
is in contact with our outpost and very active, 
only about 2 miles from us. He may attack 
at any time. The work must be done in the 
order of importance. Cover for the firing line 
is the most important item. The 
done by the support. 

Special Stiuation No. 2: 


Send a runner to the captain with informa- 
tion of machine-gun fire and ask for artillery 
fire on Longs. 

Special Situation No. 3: 

Message to captain: 

“Believe enemy observers are using 
building 450 yards southwest of 481 in 
LONGS. Request light mortar or one- 
pounder fire on building.”’ 

Cause snipers to observe building for purpose 
of picking off hostile observers. 

Special Situation No. 4: 

Message to captain: 

“Battalion on our left falling back.” 

“Enemy concentrating in draw 400 yards 
northwest of LONGS. Request 
mortar fire on draw.” 

Special Situation No. 5: 
The enemy has approached to close range. 


wire 


light 
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By the retrograde movement of troops on 
my left, avenues of approach by which the 
enemy can get close to my position under cover 
have been opened up. If Company B should 
fail to prevent infiltration up the stream on my 
left, or the second platoon up the stream on my 
right, the enemy could attack me from either 
flank or the rear. 

A change of dispositions to provide for all- 
round defense is therefore necessary. The 
platoon must be deployed in two lines. This 
necessitates reducing my front and increases 
the size of the intervals between my platoon 
and the units on my flanks. My front line 
must be disposed to cover its own front, the 
adjacent combat groups on its flank, and the 
interval between it and these combat groups. 
My rear line must cover the flanks of my front 
line, the adjacent combat groups, and the 
intervals on my flanks. The combat emplace- 
ments for my rear line must not be isolated 
works which the enemy could easily locate 
and destroy but must be in the communicating 
trenches which I am running to the rear on 
each side of hill 566. I considered the pos- 
sibility of providing for all-round defense in 
laying out my communicating trenches. I 
must next join these communicating trenches 
with a fire trench for defense to the rear. 

I would like to close my position around hill 
566, but the hill is entirely too large unless I 
go almost to the top, where I would furnish 
too good a target tothe enemy. I cannot hold 
a front or depth of much more than 125 yards 
if I am to provide for all-round defense. 

In deciding what part of my former front 
line to occupy I must consider the part of the 
foreground it is my particular duty to deny 
to the enemy and where I am most likely to 
be attacked. My particular duty is to deny 
the use of the draw and stream, which run 
southeast from my position, to the enemy as 
an avenue of approach. 

The second platoon has a similar mission 
with regard to the stream on my right and 
Company B with regard to the stream on my 
left. The high, open ground is not dangerous 
in comparison with the avenues for approach 
by infiltration. 

So long as Company B was deployed along 
the north side of the stream on my left, my 
right flank was most dangerous. This has 
been completely changed by the change in 
the position of Company B, since the enemy 
now has an avenue for approach by infiltration 


close to my left flank. He can also get within 
400 yards of my left in the draw 400 yards 
east of the house on my left. 

Three squads deployed in the section of 
trench marked “‘d" (Sketch 2) will cover the 
draw which leads southeast from the platoon. 
All automatics will be placed at corners of firing 
bays so that they can fire to the flanks. 
Another squad will be deployed in the section 
of trench marked “1.” The section of trench 
will be prepared for fire in both directions. 
This squad will protect the right flank of the 
platoon, will assist in covering the draw which 
runs southeast from the platoon, and may 
protect the rear of the platoon by firing up the 
hill. 

The two remaining squads will be deployed 
in the section of trench marked “h.”” The 
trench will be prepared for fire in both direc- 
tions. From it the two squads can protect 
the left flank and may defend the rear of the 
platoon by firing up the hill. 

Sections f, g, i, j, k, and m will be con- 
structed as fire trenches but 
cupied. Communicating trenches will be 
completed to the rear on the north and south 
sides of hill 566 respectively. The platoon 
has a front of 125 yards and a depth of 130 
yards. The position will be made a strong 
point by surrounding it with wire blended 
with the other wiring of the sector, so that the 
platoon strong point will appear to the enemy 
as a part of a continuous defensive system. 

Assignment of sections: If I assign one 
section to the front line and one section to 
the second line, the leader of the front-line 
section will have his enough 
together to command it and will have a single 
main task—to defend the front. The leader 
of the second-line section would have the 
squad on the right flank separated by the width 
of the strong point from the two squads on 
the left flank, and he would have three tasks 
—d<defending the right flank, the left flank, 
and the rear of the position, This dispersion 
of a section, both as to combat emplacements 
and tasks, should be avoided if there is any 
way around it. By assigning the first section 
the right half of the position and the second 
section the left half, the first section is charged 
with the defense of the right flank and the 
front south of the crest from hill 566 to Longs, 
The second section is charged with the de- 
fense of the front north of the crest and of the 
left flank. This assignment keeps the com- 


will not be oc- 


section close 
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mands and the tasks of the section leaders 
together and is the one decided upon. 
Special Situation No. 6: 

1. Signal for light mortar fire on draw 400 
yards east of my left flank by means of a 1-star 
green Very light—a signal which was pre- 
arranged. The signal for light mortar fire 
on the draw was arranged beforehand because 


the draw is a most important area for the 
light mortar to cover. 

2. Signal for machine-gun fire on S. O. S. 
lines in front of my position. 

3. Hold platoon under shelters, in readiness 
to man the combat emplacements as soon as 
artillery and light mortar fire lifts from my 
position. 


® 


The Drillmaster 
(Continued) 


The School of the Squad 


Paragraphs QQ. For what purpose are soldiers 
102-104 grouped into squads? 
A. For purposes of instruction, 
discipline, control and order. 

Q. Of what does the squad consist? 

A. It consists of a corporal and seven 
privates. 

Q. For what are the movements in the 
School of the Squad designed? 

A. They are designed to make the squad 
a fixed unit and to facilitate the control and 
movement of the company. 

Q. If the number of men is more than three 
and less than five, how are they formed? 

A. They are formed as a squad of four 
files, the excess above eight being posted as 
file closers. 

Q. If the number of men is greater than 
eleven, how are they formed? 

A. They are formed as two or more 
squads and the group is termed a section or 
a platoon. 

Q. May these rules be modified? 

A. Yes; for the instruction of recruits. 

Q. By what other title is the corporal of a 
squad known? 

A. He is called the squad leader. 

Q. When the squad leader is absent how 
is he replaced? 

A. He is replaced by a designated first- 
class private. 

Q. If no designation is made, who replaces 
the squad leader? 

A. He is replaced by the senior first-class 
private. 

Q. What is the post of the squad leader 
when in ranks? 

A. He is posted as the left man in the 
front rank of the squad. 


Q. When the corporal leaves the ranks to 
lead his squad, what takes place? 

A. His rear-rank man steps into the front 
rank, and the file remains blank until the 
corporal returns to his place in ranks, when 
his rear-rank man steps back into the rear 
rank. 

Q. What battle duty have officers, ser- 
geants and section guides with reference to 
squads? 

A. They endeavor to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the squads. They designate new 
leaders to replace those disabled, organize 
new squads when necessary, and see that 
every man is placed in a squad. 

Q. What should men be taught with regard 
to thetr squads? 

A. They should be taught the necessity 
of remaining with the squad to which they 
belong and, in case it be broken up or they 
become separated therefrom, to attach 
themselves to the nearest squad and section 
or platoon leaders, whether these be their 
own or of another organization. 

Drill The formation and preservation 
Hints of squads in a platoon is of the 
greatest importance. The squad 
is the foundation upon which the platoon is 
built. Without good squads, the platoon can 
never amount to anything. When forming 
squads permanently, it is not going too far 
to say that the men should be studied indi- 
vidually and grouped accordingly. It often 
happens that a certain man does not get along 
with the other men of his squad. In such 
cases try him-in another squad. One man is 
quite enough to upset and irritate a squad 
and prevent the close teamwork upon which 
the success of the squad depends. Watch 
these things—they pay. 
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Drill 
Talk 


Now that we have reached the 
School of the Squad, I want you to 
know something about what the 
squad means. The squad consists of eight men, 
seven privates and the corporal. Once formed 
in the platoon, it never changes until for some 
good reason it becomes necessary to break it 
up. It is always in the same place in the 
platoon, each man always in the same place 
in the squad. 

You have finished with the work in the 
School of the Soldier. That constituted the 
a-b-c’s of your training. You are now going 
to begin on the second stage of your training. 
When you have learned the work of the School 
of the Squad, when you all work together in 
everything that you have to do like a well- 
regulated machine, your training will be prac- 
tically over. Remember, the squad is a little 
team, the smallest team in our organization, 
but the most important. In this squad you 


are going to live, eat, sleep, work and fight, 
always beside the same man, always doing the 
same thing in the same way. You must get 
to know each other and to have confidence in 
each other because you can’t get the right 
kind of teamwork in a squad unless the mem- 


bers have the same confidence in each other 
that the members of a football team have. 
Don’t do anything to destroy the confidence 
of the rest of the squad in you. Always be on 
the job, doing your full part—and a little bit 
more—and it won’t be long before every man in 
the squad will find that every other man in the 
squad is helping him. That is the spirit you 
must all have if you want to belong te a squad 
that always delivers the goods. 

In a fight, you must always stick to your 
squad. The squad has certain work to do and, 
if some of the members are missing, the squad 
is crippled. So make it a point to keep to 
your own little team under all conditions. 
Stick to it and play the game until the last 
man has gone west. 

In field exercises and maneuvers, as in a 
fight, there will be lots of times when you will 
become separated from your squad unless you 
are careful. Watch out for this. If you do 
become separated, get back to your place as 
soon as you can. Remember you are not playing 
the game properly unless you are in your proper 
place. If you can’t find your own squad, join 
another and try to play the game just as you 
have been taught to do in your own squad. 


Paragraph 
105 


Q. How does the squad execute 
the halts, rests, facings, steps and 
marchings, and the manual of arms? 

A. In the same manner as explained in 
the School of the Soldier. 


Organization of the Squad 


Q. Of what does the 
consist? 

A. The squad consists of one 
corporal, six riflemen, and one auto-rifleman. 

Q. What extra equipment is given to one 
of the riflemen? 

A. He is equipped with a rifle-grenade 
discharger. 

Q. With what are the other riflemen charged? 

A. One of them carries extra ammunition 
for the automatic rifle and serves as a re- 
placement for the auto-rifleman. All rifie- 
men carry a certain supply of ammunition 
for the automatic rifle and, when necessary, 
rifle and hand grenades. 

Q. What may be said of the character of the 
training of the members of the squad? 

A. The training of all will be uniform. All 
men will be trained in the use of the rifle 
and the automatic rifle. 

Training in the use of grenades will be 
supplementary to training with the rifle and 
the automatic rifle. 

Q. By what command is the squad formed? 

A. The instructor places himself three 
paces in front of where the center is to be 
and commands: Fall in. 

Q. What is done at that command? 

A. The men assemble at attention, pieces 
at the order, and are arranged by the cor- 
poral in double rank, as nearly as practicable 
in order of height from right to left, each 
man dropping his left hand as soon as the 
man on his left has his interval (Par. 21). 

The rear rank forms with a distance of 
40 inches. The men on the left of the squad 
(left file) do not bring up their arms unless 
the squad is a part of a larger unit. 

Q. What command does the instructor next 
give? 

A. He commands: Count off. 

Q. What és done at this command? 

A. At this command, all except the right 
file execute eyes right (Par. 54) and begin- 
ning on the right, the men in each rank 
count one, two, three, four; each man turns 
his head and eyes to the front as he counts, 

Q. What és next done? 


Paragraph 
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squad 
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A. The pieces are inspected (Par. 98). 

Q. In the permanent arrangement of the 
squad, how are its members formed? 

A. Numbers 1, front and rear rank, and 
Nos. 2 and 4, rear rank, are riflemen. 

Number 2, front rank, is the rifleman with 
the grenade discharger. 

Number 3, rear rank, is the automatic 
rifleman. 

Number 3, front rank, is the substitute 
auto-rifleman and carrier. 

Number 4, front rank, is the corporal. 


Drill 
Hints 


The most important thing for you 
to understand about the training 
of your squad is that it should be 
uniform for all of the members of the squad. 
Each man should be thoroughly instructed 
with the automatic rifle, with the rifle-grenade 
discharger and in throwing hand grenades. 
Don’t concentrate on one man or two men, for 
each, Train them all in each. 

When you come to form your squad, you 
will naturally pick out the best in each and put 
him in that position, but be sure that every 
other man in the squad is a good substitute or 
you may find yourself in an embarrassing 
position in a fight when some of your men have 
been disabled. 

Always remember that it is what a man can 
do with his rifle that counts in a fight. Rifle 
and hand grenades and bayonet fighting have 
their proper places, and they are valuable in 
those places, but the thing that wins fights is 
the cool, efficient use of a rifle—good, straight, 
steady shooting. Never forget that for a 
moment. Never let your men forget it. 
Teach them that the man who can go out and 
win a fight with his rifle and bayonet is the one 
real fighter. 

If you do not prevent it, the men of your 
squad will get into the habit of taking their 
places in the squad formation before you com- 
mand Fall in. In other words; they will get 
into the habit of coming out and falling in 
before the command; at the command, all 
they will do is to come to attention. This 
should not be permitted. Teach them to wait 
in the vicinity of the place where the squad 
usually forms, but not to take their places until 
the command is given. 

See that they raise the left arm properly 
to get their intervals. (See Drill Hints and 
Talk under Par. 20.) They are apt to crowd 
toward the right if you do not watch them. 

In counting off, see that they count and turn 


the head to the front at the same time. 
Drill Hints and Talk under Par. 54.) 


(See 


Alignments 
Paragraph Q. What is the command for 
107 aligning the squad? 


A. The base file or files having 
been established, the command is 1. Right 
(Left), 2. DRESS, 3. FRONT. 

Q. How is the command executed? 

A. At the command dress, all men place 
the left hand upon the left hip (whether 
dressing to the right or left), fingers and 
thumb pointing downward, thumb to the 
front; each man except the base file, when on 
or near the new line, executes eyes right 
(Par. 54) and, taking steps of 2 or 3 inches, 
places himself so that his right arm rests 
lightly against the arms (elbow) of the man 
on his right, and so that his eyes and shoul- 
ders are on line with those of the men on his 
right. 

The rear rank men cover in file. 

Q. How is the alignment verified? 

A. The instructor verifies the alignment 
of both ranks from the right flank and orders 
up or back such men as may be in rear, or 
in advance of the line; only the men desig- 
nated move. 

Q. When is the command “front” given? 

A. When the ranks are properly aligned. 

Q. What ts done at that command? 

A. Each man turns his head and eyes 
smartly to the front and drops his hand 
quickly by his side. 

Q. When the position of the base file or 
files necessitates considerable movement by 
the squad, how is the movement executed? 

A. The squad marches to the front, or 
oblique, or to the flank or backwards, as the 
case may be, without command, and at the 
trail (Par. 91). 


Drill 
Hints 


In the alignments, recruits will be 
apt to make all of the mistakes 
mentioned in Drill Hints and Drill 
Talk under paragraphs 20 and 54. They will 
not raise the left hand high enough; they will 
let the left elbow drop to the rear; they will 
twist their bodies in the ranks; they will throw 
their heads back or will crane them to the 
front. Watch out for all of these errors and 


correct them. 
Another common fault in dressing is to lean 
forward or backward in dressing instead of 
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moving the feet to get on line. 

tendency. 
Drill 
Talk 


Correct this 


We are now going to take up what 
we call the alignments, that is, the 
movement by which you dress or 
line yourselves up abreast of each other in 
ranks. These alignments are only executed 
The 
object is to get you all on a straight line, 
abreast of each other. 

The command is right or left dress, front. 

At the command dress, you bring up the 
left hand and place it on the left hip, thumb 
to the front, like this (illustrate), the left elbow 
straight to the left. At the same time, execute 
eyes right or left, according to command, as 
you have been taught to do. 

Next, take little steps of 2 or 3 inches and 
move on to the line until you are abreast of the 
man on your right, with your right arm lightly 
touching the left elbow of the man on your 
right. Move your feet a little until you are 
properly lined up, then hold your position until 
you are told to move or until the command 
front is given. 

At the command front, drop your hand by 
your side and turn your head and eyes to the 
front. 

If the new line on which you are to dress is at 
some distance, move up to it with a full length 
step; stop 6 or 8 inches in rear of it, then dress 
up with little steps of 2 or 3 inches. 

In dressing, don’t be afraid to move your feet. 
Don’t try te dress by leaning forward or back- 
ward—move your feet. We will now try it. 
I am going to place No. 1, so as to establish a 
new line a little oblique to the one you are now 
on, then give the command right dress, and 
align the squad on him. At the command 
dress, do as I have told you. No. 1 of the rear 
rank must be careful to place himself squarely 
behind his front rank man and 40 inches back 
of him. The other men of the rear rank dress 
on him just as the front rank men do on No. 
1 of the front rank. 

Now I am going to try placing No. 1 so that 
you will have to dress backward to get on the 
line, 

In all of this movement in dressing, carry 
your pieces at the trail. 

Paragraph Q. By what command is the 

108 alignment preserved when march- 
ing? 

A. By the command GUIDE RIGHT 

(LEFT). 


when you are in line, as you now are. 


Q. How is the command executed? 
A. The men preserve their interval 
the side of the guide, yielding to 


pre 
pi 
t 


from that side and resist 


ing pressure tf! 
opposite direction. 

They recover intervals, if lost, by grad- 
ually opening out or closing in; they recover 
alignment by slightly lengthening or short- 
ening the steps. 

The rear-rank men cover their fil 
at 40 inches. 

Q. When in double rank, who is the 

A. The front-rank man on the 
designated flank is the guide and « 
march. 

When marching faced to 
leading man of the front rank i 

Drill 
Hints 


Dressing while marching 


is one of the hardest 


hings to tez 


t 
and the longer the line 


new men 
the harder it is. The principal reason is that 
they are new, nervous and jumpy, particularly 
the latter. over a gap 


on the side toward the guide, they jump into 


If they suddenly dis 


it, making a bigger gap on their 
The that the only a 
momentary one and that they will no sooner 
jump into it than they will be sh 
the other side and, shortly, 
look like an accordion. 


other side. 
chances are gap was 
ved back to 
the whole line will 
Or they will discover 
that they are ahead or behind the line and will 
immediately jump backward or forward into 
place. This leaves the man on the side of them 
away from the guide sticking out in the air 
he jumps, and so on—and the line is 
back and forth like a snake. 

The cure for this is to teach them not to 
jump, not to be in a hurry to fill gaps or 
regain their place on the line—t 
ually. You must impress this on 
insist on it, or your men will nev 
decent line. 

Drill 

Talk 


wobbling 


that we do while ct a halt. In 
order to do this, you have to know which vide 
you dress to when marching. 

You know this from the command guide right 
or left, which will always be given when you 
are marchinginline. If the command be guide 
right, you must keep your proper interval from 
the man on your right, give way to him, but 
do not give way to the man on your left. You 
must keep lined up abreast of the man on your 


right. Now be easy about all this. If you 
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find a gap between you and the man on your 
right, don’t jump into it. Wait an instant, 
then if it is not filled, move over gradually. 
In the same way, if you find yourself a little 
ahead of the line or a little behind it, don’t 
jump backward or forward. Just take a little 
shorter step and get back into place gradually. 


Don't be afraid to turn Your head and look 
toward the guide to see where you are. Don’t 
try to do this by peeking out of the corner of 
your eye. Turn your head and look. 
We will now try it, and remember: take it 
easy—don’t jump. 
(To be continued) 


® 


PROBLEM NO. 7 


Licut Mortar AND ONE-PoOUNDER SECTION IN ATTACK 


Map: Emmitsburg 3-inch Sheet 


Situation: 


Blue forces are advancing southeast. An 
opposing Red army has halted and appears to 
be preparing a defensive position along the 
Emmitsburg-Fairplay Road. Late in the 
afternoon of May 1 the Blue advance guards 
encountered the Red outposts on a line about 
2 miles northwest of and generally parallel to 
the Emmitsburg-Fairplay Road. 

The ist Battalion, 29th Blue Infantry, an 
interior battalion, drove back the Red outpost 
in its front and halted for the night north of 
the 524-542 road (center of north edge of map) 
with its outpost along the road. During the 
night an advanced battalion ammunition point 
was established 400 yards north of 524. 

The battalion sector is bounded by lines as 
follows: Right (west) boundary—from a point 
on the 524-542 road 140 yards east of roadfork 
524, southeast and crossing the 422-421 road 
at a point 300 yards southeast of 422 and 
continuing thence to the west edge of hill 
464. Left (east) boundary—from a point 150 
yards east of road fork 542, southeast and cross- 
ing the 422-421 road 50 yards southeast of cross- 
roads 421 and continuing to the east edge of the 
map. Note: These sector boundary lines 
should be drawn on the map before going 
further with the problem. 

The advance is to be resumed at 5.00 a. m., 
May 2. Direction line 148 degrees, true 
azimuth. Companies A and B are the right 
and left assault companies, respectively. 
Companies C and D are in support and follow 
the assault companies at 400 yards. 

One platoon of the regimental machine-gun 
company follows in rear of and supports Com- 
pany A; another platoon in like manner sup- 
ports Company B; the third platoon follows the 
support companies. 

The battalion commander has ordered the 
light mortar and one-pounder section to follow 


in rear of the assault companies and support 
their advance. 


Special Situation Ne. 1: 


You command the light mortar and one- 
pounder section (one gun each). You have 
two altered machine-gun carts for transporting 
your light mortar ammunition. One cart 
carries the gun and 52 rounds. The other cart 
carries 48 rounds. You have the Brandt- 
Maurice shell, which has a range of 1,800 
yards. 

From the light mortar squads left back with 
the regimental train you have taken enough 
men to give you the following personnel: 

Section headquarters: 1 lieutenant, section 
commander; 1 sergeant, second in command; 
1 corporal, supply corporal (commands carts 
when separated from gun; charged with am- 
munition supply from combat train to most 
advanced point to which ammunition cart 
can go); 4 agents (2 with section commander, 
2 with battalion commander). 

Light mortar squad: 1 sergeant, gun com- 
mander; 1 corporal, second in command; 1 
agent; 2 gun numbers (operate gun); 6 am- 
munition carriers (each carries 4 rounds 
when transportation is by hand). 

One-pounder squad: 1 sergeant, gun com- 
mander; 1 corporal, second in command 
(charged with ammunition supply from cart 
to gun); 1 agent; 4 gun numbers (operate gun 
and carry gun and tripod when transportation 
is by hand); 4 ammunition carriers (each 
carries two boxes of 16 rounds each when trans- 
portation is by hand). 

Required: 

The route you select from the 524-542 
road to ridge 544 and theformation you will use. 
Special Situation No. 2: 


At 7.30 a.m., you are at the orchard north- 
west of hil] 544. Your section is in the draw 
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300 yards west of you. There is a gap of 150 
yards between your battalion and the battalion 
on the right. 

One of your agents who is with the battalion 
commander brings you the following order 
from him: 

“The Red army is apparently going 
to give battle along the EMMITSBURG- 
FAIRPLAY ROAD. In our front he is 
in hasty entrenchments along the north- 
west slope of HILL 584. 

“Companies A and B are building up a 
firing line on HILL 544. The first 
platoon, machine-gun company, takes 
position along the improved road which 
crosses HILL 544; the second platoon, 
machine-gun company takes position 
in the woods northeast of the bend in the 
unimproved road on HILL 544.” 

“We will attack.” 

“Place your section in position on HILL 
544 and support the attack.” 

“Battalion headquarters at bend in 
unimproved road 150 yards southeast 
of orchard northwest of HILL 544.” 

Required: 

1. What personal reconnaissance will you 
make? 

2. What action will you require of your 
section during this reconnaissance and how 
will you obtain this action? 

3. What positions do you select for your 
guns? Give reasons. 

4. What do you do with the ammunition 
on the carts? 

5. What do you do with the carts? Give 
reasons. 

6. What communication do you establish 
with the battalion commander? 

Note: The solution to Special Situation No. 
2 should be completed in all its details before 
Special Situation No. 3 is read. 

Special Situation No. 3: 

The light mortar was placed in the small 
draw 100 yards east of the junction of the im- 
proved and unimproved roads west of ridge 544. 
The one-pounder was placed on the reverse slope 
of ridge 544, 150 yards to the south of the 
light mortar. The carts were sent back to the 
battalion ammunition point to refill and return. 

By the time you get your guns in position 
Companies A and B have established a firing 
line on ridge 544 and are engaged in a fire fight 
with the enemy in the direction of hill 584. 


In front of your battalion on the right the 
enemy’s line is about 200 yards east of the 
Emmitsburg turnpike. On the left it is about 
300 yards east of the turnpike. 

The enemy is directing oblique machine- 
gun fire on the assault companies by guns 
located approximately at the slight bend in 
the unimproved road on the south spur of 
hill 543 (northeast of you). 

The guns are on the reverse slope and cannot 
be definitely located. 


Required: 


Your action. Give reasons. 


Special Situation No. 4: 


A few minutes later the smoke of a machine 
gun is seen in the saddle between hill 584 and 
hill 589. 


Required: 


Your action. Give reasons. 


Special Situation No. 5: 

The assault’ companies have begun {the 
advance from ridge 544. As the leading ele- 
ments reach the draw between the ridge and 
the Emmitsburg turnpike on the left of the 
battalion sector, a hostile machine gun some- 
where along the northern edge of the woods 
near hill 567 (1,000 yards south of you) opens 
fire on the draw. 

A piece of light artillery is beginning to 
adjust fire on your one-pounder. 

The machine guns given in Special Situations 
3 and 4 have stopped firing. 


Required: 
Your action. 


Special Situation No. 6: 


The machine gun at hill 567 is still firing. 
A machine gun in,the small woods where the 
unimproved road south of hill 543 leaves the 
turnpike opens fire on the saddle and draw 


between ridge 544 and the turnpike. This 
machine gun is under the fire of a light mortar 
of the battalion on the left but is continuing 
to fire. 

The assault companies are building up a line 
on the crest along the turnpike. 

A machine gun located about 300 yards 
down Toms Creek from where it crosses the 
turnpike takes this line in enfilade. 

Another machine gun accurately located in 
the cornfield northwest of hill 589 opens fire 
on the most advanced infantry line. 
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Required: 

Your action. 

Special Situation No. 7: 

The assault companies have driven the enemy 
from his position and have entered the woods 
east of hill 584. You can hear continuous 
firing in those woods. 

The fighting to the left of your battalion 
has passed about half a mile east of the turn- 
pike. The battalion on your right has cap- 
tured Hill 589 ard is attacking the «enemy or 
hill 567 and in t e wocds sovt' c tke’ hil. 

From the firi g the ener ¢prer ¢ to t: 
holding out in Emmitsburg and on the spu 
northeast of Emmitsburg. 

Your ammunition carts have returned 
loaded. 

One of your agents comes to you from the 
battalion commander with an order for you 
to mcv: forverd sn¢ support the advance of 
Companies C and D, which have become the 
assault companies. 


Required: 
Route you will follow as far as the small 
stream east of hill 584 with reasons therefor. 


Special Situation No. 8: 


As you approach hill 584 you hear your in- 
fantry advancing through the woods, using 
marching fire. 

As you reach the southern edge of the woods 
600 yards south of hill 584, 300 yards ahead 
of your section, you meet the battalion com- 
mander who points out to you troops of the 
Blue battalion on your right along the 410- 
485 road (south of you), and scouts of your 
right assault company crossing the crest 300 
yards east of you. All fighting has ceased in 
the woods south of hill 567. 

He directs that you place your section in 
position to cover the debouching of his battalion 
from the woods. 


Required: 
1. Locations you select for your guns. 


2. Your action with regard to ammunition 
with reasons therefor. 


Special Situation No. 9: 


You located your light mortar in the draw 
near the house 650 yards south of hill 584 and 
your one-pounder 75 yards south of the house. 

Machine guns open fire on your right assault 
company and on the battalion on your right 


from the small woods east of Cump’s Mill. 
The enemy appears to have an isolated machine- 
gun nest east of Cump’s Mill. None of the 
guns can be accurately located. 
Required: 

Your action, with reasons therefor. 
Special Situation No. 10: 

The resistance at Cump’s Mill has been 
overcome. Your infantry scouts are just 
crossing the main road running east from 
Cump’s Mill. 

Requtred: 

1. How long will you remain in your present 
position? Give reasons. 

2. What will be your procedure when you 
leave your present position? 


Special Situation No. 11: 


You Lave moved forward to the long spur 
900 yards southeast of the main road running 
east from Cump’s Mill and have set up your 
guns on the reverse slope on the right of the 
battalion sector, to cover the advance of the 
assault companies to hill 466 and the woods 
south of the hill. i 

Your infantry has possession of the woods 
on your left and the scouts are approaching hill 
466. 

The battalion on your right is abreast of you. 

You hear heavy firing from the houses and 
orchard 1,000 yards to your left rear towards 
hill 604. 

One of your agents comes to you from the 
battalion commander with the following order. 

“Battalion on our left held up at edge 
of woods south of HILL 591. Enemy 
apparently making strong _ resistance 
around HILL 604. Reports indicate a 
heavy concentration of Red troops in 
the draw from 404 (1,100 yards east of 
HILL 466) to the house 550 yards north 
of 404.” 

“Break up this concentration.” 

As you finish reading this message the divi- 
sion contact plane flies in the direction of 
404 and signals, “Counter-attack in this 
direction.” 

You have 65 rounds of light mortar and 200 
rounds of one-pounder ammunition. 

Your carts are in the draw 200 yards in your 
rear. 


Required: 


Your action, Give reasons. 
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Map Reading 


Map: Emmitsburg Sheet 


SCALES 
Q. How far will a man march in going from the 
bridge northwest of Stull farm to Motters via 
383—420—Four Points—365—418-387 road? 
Q. The head of your column is now at the cross 
roads at Fairplay. It is ordered to be at 
cross-roads 446 west of Motters ai9.27 a.m 


What time will you have to start marching? 


ma 


). How long will it take a column to march from 
Fairplay to Motters by the shortest route? 

Q. It is known that the enemy has a battery of 
75s at road fork 428 (south of Motters). 
It has an effective range of 5,000 yards. 
You have a battalion of infantry on the 
Stull-452 road with the head of the 
column at the bridge over the Monocacy 
northwest of Stull. You are ordered to 
march to Emmitsburg. 

Q. Where would you place machine guns on 

the east of Four Points to cover the 

bridges over the Mill Run and Tom's 

Creek at Four Points? 


DIRECTION 


~ 


Q. You are somewhere in the open field north 
of hill 487 (east of Longs). You have 
your map and compass. Explain how 
you would go about the task of locating 
your position accurately on the map. 

Q. Our line runs along the high ground 420- 
Thomas Creek Church-449-hill 466. We 
have observation stations at Thomas 
Creek Church and at 449. An enemy 
machine-gun mest has been discovered 
on hill 469. Explain how you would go 
about the task of platting its location 
accurately on the map. 

Q. What is the direction of the following points 
from the road fork at Motters: St. Mary's 
College; Fairplay; Stull; Clagett; Lime 
Kiin at road fork 462? 

Q. Describe the meanderings of Tom's Creek, 
using compass directions, from Cump's 
Mill to its mouth. 

Q. You are going across country from Longs 
to Cumps Mill. What is your compass 
reading? 

CONTOURS 

Q. What is meant by the figures 462 just north- 
east of road 443? 

Q. What is the elevation of Thomas Creek 
Church; Rose Hill Farm; Cumps Mill; 
Stull; Rhodes Mill; Ovendorf farmhouse? 

. Where is the highest point on the road be- 
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tween Emmitsburg and Fairplay? On the 
Emmitsburg—410-422-438-road? On the 
Four Points—365—418-387-Molters road? 

Q. Where is the highest point in the north half 
of the Emmitsburg sheet? The south 
half? Where is the lowest point in each? 

Q. Draw a profile along a line from road fork 
488 at 342.5-735.4 to road fork 483 
at 339.7-737.9. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ 


QO. At what point would you disable the railroad 
between Emmitsburg and Motters? 

Q. You are commanding the advance party of 

an advance guard (one platoon) marching 

north on the 408-446-472-453 Emmits- 


burg road. The head of your platoon 
is at road fork 481. The point is on 
ahead about 150 yards. At this moment 
a signal to halt comes from the rear. A 
runner from the captain tells you that 
the halt is to be for two hours. Where 
will you post march outposts? 

Q. You are in command of a truck train of 
100 motor trucks. . You are ordered to 
transport 1,500 men from Motters to 
Fairplay and then return to Motters for 
another 1,500 men. All roads on the 
map are available. How would you 
route your train? 

Fill in contours on outline road map on p. 92. 


Army Reorganization 


The Army Reorganization Bill has been passed by Congress and signed by 


the President. 


The Provisions of the Bill relating to Reserve Officers are of great interest 


to them: 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS 

For the purpose of providing a re- 
serve of officers available for military 
service when needed, there shall be or- 
ganized an Officers’ Reserve Corps con- 
sisting of general officers, of sections 
corresponding to the various branches 
of the Regular Army and of such addi- 
tional sections as the President may di- 
rect. This section provides a wide 
range for the activities of Reserve offi- 
cers. They may secure a commission in 
the Reserve Officers’ Corps in any 
branch of the service they desire in 
which there is a vacancy. 

APPOINTMENT OF RESERVE OFFICERS 

The grades in each section and the 
number in each grade shall be as the 
President may prescribe. Reserve offi- 
cers shall be appointed and commis- 
sioned by the President alone, except 
general officers, who shall be appointed 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Appointment in every case shall be 
for a period of five years, but an ap- 
pointment in force at the outbreak of 


war, or made in time of war, shall con- 
tinue in force until six months after 
its termination. Any reserve officer 
may be discharged at any time in the 
discretion of the President. A reserve 
officer appointed during the existence 
of a state of war shall be entitled to 
discharge within six months after its 
termination if he makes application 
therefor. This section protects both the 
Government and the reserve officer— 
the former by insuring the services of 
the officer to the Government when such 
services are needed and the latter in 
insuring the reserve officer his release 
from service when his services can be 
spared and he desires to get back to 
his civil pursuits again. 

In time of peace, a reserve officer 
must, at the time of his appointment, 
be a citizen of the United States or of 
the Philippine Islands, between the 
ages of 21 and 60 years. 

Any person who has been an officer 
of the Army at any time between April 
6, 1917, and June 30, 1919, or an offi- 
cer of the Regular Army at any time, 
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may be appointed as a Reserve officer 
in the highest grade which he held in 
the Army or any lower grade. This 
section opens up to any officer who 
served in any part of the Army between 
the dates specified the opportunity to 
secure a@ commission in the Reserve 
Corps in the highest grade he held dur- 
ing the war. Provisions for promotion 
come later herein. With a view to get- 
ting high-class men into the Reserve 
Corps the present members of the Corps 
should bring to the attention of their 
friends who are eligible and who are 
known to them to be qualified, the ad- 
vantages of becoming members of the 
Reserve Corps and urge them to join 
the Corps. Briefly, every officer of the 
Corps should consider himself as a re- 
cruiting officer for the Corps and get 
the best men possible into it. 

Any person now serving as an officer 
of the National Guard may be ap- 
pointed as a Reserve officer in his pres- 
ent or any lower grade. This opens up 
the Reserve Corps to present National 
Guard officers, without their vacating 
their commissions in the National 
Guard. In other words, a National 
Guard officer may hold both a com- 
mission in the National Guard and in 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps and vice 
versa, as will be seen later. 

No other person shall, in time of 
peace, be originally appointed as a Re- 
serve officer of Infantry, Cavalry, 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, or air 
service, in a grade above that of second 
lieutenant. In time of peace appoint- 
ments in the Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, Coast Artillery, and air serv- 
ice shall be limited to former officers 
of the Army, graduates of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps (now estab- 
lished im certain universities, colleges 
and schools) warrant officers and en- 


listed men of the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard and Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, and persons who served in the 
Army at some time between April 6, 
1917, and November 11, 1918. See 
below for the organisation of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps. 


PROMOTION 

Promotions and transfers shall be 
made under such rules as may be pre- 
scribed by the President, and shall be 
based as far as practicable upon recom- 
mendations made in the established 
chain of command, but no reserve offi- 
cer shall be promoted to any grade 
in time of peace until he has held a 
commission for at least one year in 
the next lower grade. It is expected 
that the War Department will in the 
near future announce a definite policy 
with respect to the promotion of Re- 
serve officers. While it is too early to 
say just what this policy will be, it is 
the general trend of thought in military 
circles that Reserve officers will be ad- 
vanced to any grade for which they are 
able to qualify. The chain of command 
mentioned is that the officer must dem- 
onstrate to his immediate commander 
that he is qualified for advancement 
and receive his recommendation. This 
recommendation will then pass through 
military channels to the War Depart- 
ment, where it will be acted upon. It 
is expected that these recommendations 
will originate at the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Camps, where Reserve offi- 
cers are assembled for their 15 days’ 
annual training. It therefore behooves 
those who desire promotion to be pre- 
paring themselves for their work at 
the training camps. You can’t go wrong 
by keeping brushed up on tactics, ad 
ministration, map reading, signaling, 


field fortifications, and subjects sure 
to be covered at the training camps 
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ASSIGNMENT TO UNITS 

So far as practicable, Reserve offi- 
cers shall be assigned to units in the 
locality of their places of residence. 

This section must be taken in con- 
junction with the organization of the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps as outlined later 
herein. 

Any Reserve officer may hold a com- 
mission in the National Guard without 
thereby vacating his Reserve commis- 
sion. This provision overrules the deci- 
sion of the Judge Advocate General of 
the Army to the effect that a Reserve 
officer cannot hold a commission in the 
National Guard. It opens up many pos- 
sibilities for Reserve officers to affiliate 
with the National Guard and receive the 
pay provided for officers of the Na- 
tional Guard, all of this without detri- 
ment to their status as Reserve officers. 


TRAINING CAMPS 


“The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized to maintain, upon military 
reservations or elsewhere, schools or 
camps for the military instruction and 
training, with a view to their appoint- 
ment at Reserve officers or noncom- 
missioned officers, of such warrant offi- 
cers, enlisted men and civilians as may 
be selected upon their own application ; 
to use for the purpose of maintaining 
said camps and imparting military in- 
struction and training thereat, such 
arms, ammunition, accouterments, 
equipments, tentage, field equipage, and 
transportation belonging to the United 
States as he may deem necessary; to 
furnish at the expense of the United 
States uniforms, subsistence, transpor- 
tation by the most usual and direct 
route within such limits as to territory 
as the Secretary of War may prescribe, 
or in lieu of furnishing such transpor- 
tation and subsistence to pay them 


travel allowances at the rate of 5 cents 
per mile for the distance by the short- 
est usually traveled route from the 
places from which they are authorized 
to proceed to the camp and for the 
return travel thereto, and to make the 
payment of travel allowances for the 
return journey in advance of the actual 
performance of the same, and medical 
attendance and supplies to persons re- 
ceiving instruction at said camps during 
the period of their attendance thereat; 
to authorize such expenditures, from 
proper Army appropriations, as he may 
deem necessary for water, fuel, light, 
temporary structures, not including 
quarters for officers nor barracks for 
men, screening, and damages resulting 
from field exercises, and other ex- 
penses incidental to the maintenance of 
said camps, and the theoretical winter 
instruction in connection therewith ; and 
to sell to persons receiving instruction 
at said camps, for cash and at cost 
price, plus 10 per cent, quartermaster 
and ordnance property, the amount of 
such property sold to any one person to 
be limited to that which is required for 
his proper equipment. Ail moneys aris- 
ing from such sales shall remain avail- 
able throughout the fiscal year follow- 
ing that in which the sales are made, for 
the purpose of that appropriation from 
which the property sold was authorized 
to be supplied at the time for the sale. 
The Secretary of War is authorized 
further to prescribe the coursés of 
theoretical and practical instruction to 
be pursued by persons attending the 
camps authorized by this section; to fix 
the periods during which such camps 
shall be maintained; to prescribe rules 
and regulations for the government 
thereof; and to employ thereat officers, 
warrant officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army in such numbers and 
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upon such duties as he may designate.” 

This section of the law grants au- 
thority for “Plattsburg Camps”—not 
under the conditions that existed in 
1915 and 1916, but “Plattsburg Camps” 
where the “Plattsburgers” have their 
subsistence furnished, where their 
transportation is paid to and from the 
camp; where they are furnished their 
uniform and equipment and everything 
necessary for thei training. These 
camps will give an opportunity for the 
employment of a large number of Re- 
serve officers where they will have a 
wonderful chance to keep up with the 
military game. 


THE ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS 


The Enlisted Reserve Corps shall 
consist of persons voluntarily enlisted 
therein. The period of enlistment shall 
be three years, except in the case of 
persons who served in the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps at some time between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, 
who may be enlisted for one-year pe- 
riods and who, in time of peace, shall 
be entitled to discharge within 90 days 
if they make application therefor. En- 
listments shall be limited to persons 
eligible for enlistment in the Regular 
Army, who have had such military or 
technical training as may be prescribed 
by regulations of the Secretary of War. 
All enlistments in force at the outbreak 
of war or entered into during its con- 
tinuation, whether in the Regular Army 
or the Enlisted Reserve Corps, shall 
continue in force until six months after 
its termination, unless sooner termi- 
nated by the President. 

Organization of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps——The President may form any 
or all members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps into tactical organizations simi- 
lar to those of the Regular Army, simi- 
larly armed, uniformed and equipped, 





and composed, so far as practicable, of 
men residing in the same locality, may 
officer them by the assignment of Re- 
serve officers or officers of the Regular 
Army, active or retired, and may detail 
such personnel of the Army as may be 
necessary for the administration of 
such organizations and the care of 
government property issued to them. 

Reservists on Active Duty.—Mem- 
bers of the Enlisted Reserve Corps may 
be placed on active duty, as individuals 
or organizations, in the discretion of the 
President, but except in time of a na- 
tional emergency expressly declared by 
Congress no reservist shall be ordered 
to active duty in excess of the number 
permissible under appropriations male 
for this specific purpose, nor for a 
longer period than 15 days in any one 
calendar year without his own consent. 
While on active duty they shall receive 
the same pay and allowances as other 
enlisted men of like grades and length 
of service. 

Here is the real opportunity for the 
Reserve officers. This section of the 
law will permit the reorganization of 
some of the National Army Divisions 
that fought in France. The enlisted 
personnel will be made up of men of 
those grand old divisions and Reserve 
Officers will be assigned to them. This 
means that the Reserve officer will have 
a home in the service—an organization 
to which he will be permanently as- 
signed. There are many problems to 
be solved in the organization of these 
reserves and it may take some time to 
get all the details perfected. But do 
not get impatient—the time will soon 
come when we will have a real Army 
and you will be proud to bea part of 
it. Talk up the organization of this Re- 
serve whenever you have a chance. This 
is the big thing in our reorganization. 
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Mass Physical Training, by Joseph E. 
Raycroft, A. B.,M. D. Washington: 
United States Infantry Association, 
1920. Cloth, 8vo, 282 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated. Price, $5.00. 
“Mass Physical Training,” by Dr. 

Raycroft, epitomizes in practical form 

one of the most vital lessons to be drawn 

from our experience in the World War. 

On our entry into the war, our draft 
boards discovered an astonishingly low 
standard of physical fitness among the 
young men called to the colors. On top 
of this condition, we were told that the 
peculiar conditions of warfare in Eu- 
rope made unusual demands upon the 
physical endurance of all concerned. 
Finally, the necessity for haste in all of 
our preparations intensive and effective 
methods in physical training of the 
utmost importance. 

Confronted by this problem, the War 
Department called the Athletic Division 
of the Commission on Training Camp 
Activities into being and placed Dr. 
Raycroft at its head. Under his direc- 
tion, the leading authorities in the 
country—masters in every phase of 
physical culture and development— 
undertook the task of making our fight- 
ing men fit for the work ahead of 
them. The medical records of the 
American Expeditionary Force bear 
ample testimony to the success which 
attended the physical upbuilding of that 
force. 

After the armistice, the War De- 
partment requested Dr. Raycroft to 
preserve in book form for future use 
his experience and that of his asso- 
ciates. “Mass Physical Training” is the 


> result. 
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Although developed as a result of 
their experience in the training of 
soldiers, “Mass Physical Training” is 
not essentially a military book. Indeed, 
the greater part of it is devoted to train- 
ing and exercises of a general character 
adapted to use wherever physical, rec- 
reational and athletic training is desir- 
able. The purpose of the system of 
training which is developed by Dr. 
Raycroft is analyzed by him under four 
heads: (1) Bearing, (2) Physical and 
Mental Control, (3) Ability in Personal 
Combat, (4) All-round Physical Eff- 
ciency. 

As a matter of fact, the physical 
training of the soldier differs in no 
essential and in few particulars from 
that of the boxer, the wrestler, the foot- 
ball player, the baseball player, or the 
athlete in general. In each case the 
object is to build up a strong, healthy 
body and to develop agility, alertness 
and complete coordination of mind and 
muscle, to the end that the man may 
make intelligent and economical use of 
his strength. 

The arrangement of the book, in 14 
chapters, is admirably adapted to the 
use of an instructor, as indicated in the 
following chapterization: 

I. Purpose of the Work and Stand- 
ards for Judging Progress. 

II. Setting-up Drills. 

III. Games adapted for use as a part 
of the Formal Drill Period. 

IV. Quickening and Skirmishing 
Exercises. 

V. Personal Contact Drills. 

VI. Line Wrestling. 

VII. Hand-to-Hand Fighting, includ- 
ing Disarming Methods. 
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VIII. Boxing. 

IX. Bayonet Training. 

X. Physical Efficiency Tests. 

XI. Group Games and Mass Ath- 
letics. 

XII. Conduct of Meets and Contests. 

XIII. Strategy and Tactics of 
Highly Organized Athletic Games. 

XIV. Camp Athletic Organization. 

The chapter on Setting-Up Drill is 
an excellent arrangement of the familiar 
military calisthenics, very fully and 
clearly illustrated. 

Hand-to-Hand Fighting is an adapta- 
tion of jiu jitsu to the military require- 
ments, especially of trench warfare and 
reconnaissance, 

The chapter on the Strategy and Tac- 
tics of Highly-Organized Athletic 
Games is a remarkable one of unusual 
value. Written by masters of baseball, 
football and basketball, it gives the 
reader the concentrated study and ex- 
perience of years, information which is 
as valuable as it is rare. 

When it is recalled that each chapter 
of “Mass Physical Training” represents 
the best thought of men who have given 
their lives to the study of this subject, 
some idea of the value of the book may 
be formed. It should find a place in the 
library of everyone interested in the 
physical upbuilding of our manhood. 


® 


The Turn of the Tide, by Lieut. Col. 
Jennings C. Wise. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. Cloth, 
256 pages. Price, $1.50. 


“The Turn of the Tide” marks a dis- 
tinct step forward in the American 
literary contributions to the history of 
the war. The work deals with the 
operations of the American forces from 
the time they began to participate in the 


mighty conflict in April until the Hun 
was driven from the Marne salient in 
August, 1918. 

Having served through the war in 
command of a battalion of one of the 
leading combat divisions of the A. E. F., 
Colonel Wise, after the armistice, was 
assigned to duty with the Historical Sec- 
tion of the General Staff at G. H. Q. 
His duties there took him over the 
American battlefields where he had an 
opportunity to study in a purely prac- 
tical way all of the operations of which 
he writes. He also had access to the 
reports and records of the American 
divisions that participated. 

The author gives us an exceptionally 
clear and concise discussion of the 
broader strategical aspects of this great 
campaign, and while keeping con- 
stantly in view the situation as a whole, 
he follows in detail only the operations 
of the American divisions which are set 
forth on the basis of facts and with the 
object of arriving at facts. 

Count De Chambrun, whom we may 
consider the greatest French authority 
on America’s participation in the war, 
gives his estimate of the book in the fol- 
lowing lines: 

It is a clear exposition of those 
crucial operations of 1918 in which 
America had so large a share and which 
you have fitly called the turning of the 
tide. | have read your work with great 
interest and believe it to be a most 


valuable contribution to the literature 
of the war. 

In a concise form you have shown 
the exact part played by the American 
Army in those operations which checked 
the last German drives. 

Your study should be read both by 
those who participated in those actions 
and those who desire to learn of Amer- 
ica’s great accomplishments on the bat- 
tlefields of Europe. 
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The “Turn of the Tide” should find 
a place in the library of every officer 
and every student of the history of the 
World War. It will remain the stand- 
ard authority on the operations that it 
covers for all time to come. 


® 
History of the Thirty-ninth Infantry 

During the World War, by Maj. 

Robert B. Cole, 39th Infantry, and 

Capt. Barnard Eberlin, 39th In- 

fantry. Published privately by the 

regiment, 1920. 

The history of this gallant regiment 
is complete. Beginning with the days 
of organization at the Fair Grounds at 
Syracuse, N. Y., when a battalion of 
the 30th Infantry was set aside and 
called the 39th, the reader is taken 
through Camp Green where it became 
a unit of the Ivy Division. After a few 
months’ training the regiment embarked 
for overseas service under the com- 
mand of Col. Frank C. Bolles, who 
joined at Camp Green on April 9. The 
early days in France were spent on the 
British front and with the Fourth 
French Division. 

On July 15 the regiment entered upon 
its first battle service in the advance 
to the Vesle and from that time until 
the signing of the armistice was in 
action practically all the time except for 
short rest periods. 

The history of the regiment in the 
Battle of the Meuse-Argonne forms one 
of the brightest pages in the history of 
the first American Army. Its work to 
the east of Montfaucon made possible 
the capture of that great stronghold, 
and its subsequent combats in the Bois 
de Septsarges, Bois de Foret and the 
Bois de Fay contributed greatly to the 
success of the Army in those trying 
days of October, 1918. 


The book is replete with narratives of 
the part taken by individual officers 
and men of the regiment and is full 
of human interest. 

The excellent illustrations and the 
amusing cartoons from the pen of 
Lieut. Carlos Harrison, 39th Infantry, 
all add to the value and interest of the 
book. The authors are to be con- 
gratulated on the work they have pro- 
duced, a work which will stand for 
all time to come. 

Copies may be had from the Adju- 
tant, 39th Infantry, Camp Dodge, Iowa. 


® 
Leadership, by Maj. Arthur H. Miller. 

New York: G. P. Putnam. Cloth, 

174 pages. Price, $1.50. 

When the critical moment comes— 
in war, in business, in any emergency— 
men will follow the leader for whom 
they have a real respect based upon 
fine human qualities carefully developed 
and fostered. 

It is because such an excellent study 
of these qualities and of means for 
consciously fostering them is made in 
Maj. Arthur Harrison Miller’s splendid 
book, “Leadership,” that the volume 
will be of great value not only for the 
officers of the Army for whom it was 
originally written, but also for any man 
occupying a position of actual or po- 
tential leadership of his fellow-men. 

Very true is what Major Miller says 
about “discipline.” His words might 
well be emblazoned wherever men con- 
gregate: 


The word discipline is derived from 
the same ancient root as the word dis- 
ciple, which means “willing follower.” 
Discipline is one of the most misunder- 
stood words in the English language. 
Very commonly it is believed to repre- 
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sent something that is opposed to free- 
dom of conduct and demanding the cur- 
tailment of personal liberty, when, if 
the truth were known, it is the very 
basis of true democracy. 

The excerpt is typical of the spirit 
and style of a rarely sane, scholarly 
and instructive book which is now in- 
cluded in the official list of publications 
recommended by the War Department 
for study and reference by all students 
of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
units. Colonel Munson, chief of the 
morale branch of the General Staff, 
contributes a foreword to Major 
Miller’s admirable book and Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood has sent his congratula- 
tions to the author. 

“Leadership” should find a place in 
every officer’s library. The text is en- 
tertaining and instructive. There is 
much to be commended in the valuable 
book. 


® 


Some Wartime Lessons, by Frederick 
Paul Keppel. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1920. Cloth, 
12mo, 99 pages. Price, $1.50. 

A reprint of several addresses at Col- 
lege Commencement exercises, by the 
former Third Assistant Secretary of 
War. In combining these scholarly 
talks, Dr. Keppel’s publishers had to 
give them a title, though they might 
have better been called “Observations,” 
for a lesson is something presumably 


to be learned, and the American people, 
with its accustomed indifference, seems 
to be trying as fast as possible to forget 
the lessons of the war. The recent fail- 
ure in Congress of the universal train- 
ing measure is an example of this sort 
of forgetfulness. If one outstanding 
fact was demonstrated during the war, 
it was the benefit of training and disci- 
pline to our youth. The men who 
fought and who now go to make up 
the membership of the American Legion 
recognized the advantages of their mili- 
tary training and desired to perpetuate 
it, but their representatives in Congress 
heard the voice of those who partici- 
pated in the war from this side and 
rejected this most democratic principle 
as too militaristic. 

We must differ with Dr. Keppel when 
he says: 


In a month or so you can teach an 
enthusiastic man, who is fired by a big 
idea, all the discipline he needs for 
carrying out his duties and profiting by 
his opportunities. 

You cannot in a month, or in six of 
of them, teach a man that self-control, 
that implicit obedience to command that 
we in the Army call discipline, that will 
take him “over the top” at the zero 


hour in the face of an enemy barrage 
or that will hold him on post with shrap- 
nel bursting and machine-gun bullets 
beating a tattoo about him. 

The book is dedicated to Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War. 

















THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best stand- 
ards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of profes- 
stonal knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge 
with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.’’—Article III of 
the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 
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Branch Associations 


Fort Leavenworth: 
President, Major General J. H. McRae; 
Secretary, Captain F. W. Brabson. 
Washington: 
President, Colonel B. H. Wells; Secretary, 
Colonel G. A. Lynch. 


Fifth Division: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Brigadier 
General Wilds P. Richardson; Secretary, 
Major Rufus A. Byers. 


Sixth Division: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Captain G. E. 
Bucker. 

The Infantry School: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Major 
General Charles S. Farnsworth; Secretary, 
Major H. S. Wagner. 


Central Department: 
Chicago, Ill.; President, Colonel D. B. 
Devore; Secretary, Lieutenant Colonel 
F. P. Jacobs. 

St. Louis Branch: 
St. Louis, Mo.; President, Captain Gerald 
E. Cronin; Secretary, Major C. S. 
Thornton, 


First Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Colonel 
F. C. Endicott; Secretary, Captain W. H. 
Young. 

Second Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
J. L. Ballard; Secretary, Captain J. L. 
Ballard. 

Third Infantry: 
Eagle Pass, Tex.; President, Colonel 
Paul Giddings; Secretary, Captain H.C. 
Brown. 

Fourth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major N. E. 
Callen; Secretary, Captain Fred L. Black. 

Fifth Infantry: 
A. E. F. Germany; President, Colonel 
Edgar E. Fry; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Francis G. Bonham. 

Sixth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel G. 
L. Townsend; Secretary, Captaia G. L. 
Febiger. 


Seventh Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Austin 
F. Prescott; Secretary, Major Sidney G. 
Brown. 

Eighth Infantry: 
American Forces in Germany, Coblenz, 
Germany; President, Lieutenant Colonel 
M. H. Thomlinson; Secretary, Captain 
R. T. Taylor. 

Ninth Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex. P- 
Harris Pendleton; 
Frank C. Foley. 


Tenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Colonel 
Willis Uline; Secretary, Captain Edward 
L. McKee, Jr. 
Eleventh Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Colonel 
R. H. Peck; Secretary, Capt. E. P. Lukert. 
Twelfth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel! Alfred Brandt; Secretary, Lieuten- 
ant Sherman K. Burke. 
Thirteenth Infantry: 
Camp Merrit, N. J.; President, Colonel 
Ernest E. Haskell; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Harry A. Elkins. 


Fourteenth Infantry: 
Camp Custer, Mich.; President, Lieut. 
Colonel F. W. Kobbe; Secretary, Captain 
E. H. Burt. 

Fifteenth Infantry: 
Tientsin, China; President, Colonel W. 
M. Morrow; Secretary, Captain R. A. 
McClure. 


Sixteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel W. 
F. Harrell; Secretary, Captain Earl Almon. 


Seventeenth Infantry: 
Camp Meade, Md.; President, Major H. 
M. Quesenberry; Secretary, Captain A. 
J. Funk. 

Eighteenth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Colonel 
C. A. Hunt; Secretary, Captain B. H. 
Chastaine. 

Nineteenth Infantry: 
Douglas, Arizona; President, Colonel John 
F. Madden; Secretary, Captain O. B. 
Abbott. 


Colonel 
Captain 
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Secretary, 
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Twentieth Infantry: 
Fort Crook, Nebraska; President, Colonel 
J. E. Morris; Secretary, Captain Stephen 
Peretzky. 


Twenty-first Infantry: 
Fort George Wright, Washington; Presi- 
dent, Lieut. Colonel A. Mitchell; Secre- 
tary, Captain G. W. Eagles. 


Twenty-second Infantry: 
Fort Jay, N. Y.; President, Lieut. Colonel 
F. L. Davidson; Secretary, Captain C. W. 
Yuill. 


Twenty-third Infantry: 
Camp Travis, Tex.; President, Colonel 
H. A. Eaton; Secretary, Captain F. F. Hall. 


Twenty-fourth Infantry: 
Columbus, N. M.; President, Major 
Paul X. English; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Alexander R. Bolling. 


Twenty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, Ari- 
zona; President, Colonel Earl C. Carna- 
han; Secretary, Second Lieut. E. A. Grupe. 


Twenty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel G. W. Maddox; Secretary, Captain 
Frank M. Kennedy. 


Twenty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Colonel William L. Patterson; Secre- 
tary, Captain F. W. Gano. 


Twenty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Benning, Ga.; President, Colonel 
J. T. Dean; Secretary, Major J.C. Williams. 


Thirtieth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Arkansas; President, Lieut. 
Colonel T. F. McNeill; Secretary, Major 
Jay Zorn. 


Thirty-first Infantry: 
Manili, P. I.; President, Colonel Fred W. 
Bugbee; Secretary, Capt. Schiller Scroggs. 


Thirty-second Infantry: 
Camp Kearney, California; President, 
Colonel Allen Smith; Secretary, Captain 
Albert Birmele. 


Thirty-third Infantry: 
Camp Gatum, Canal Zone; President- 
Colonel B. C. Morse; Secretary, Cap- 
tain R. S. Miller. 


Thirty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Major 
R. C. Stickney; Secretary, Captain E. L. 
Pell. 


Thirty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Lewis, Wash.; President, Captain 
B. A. Yancey; Secretary, Lieutenant L. R. 
Nachman. 


Thirty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Devens, Mass.; President, Major 
Sylvester Bonnaffon; Secretary, Captain 
Thomas G. Bond. 


Thirty-seventh Infantry: 
Laredo, Tex.; President, Colonel FP. L. 
Winn; Secretary, Captain N. P. Groff. 


Thirty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Colonel 
Ephraim G. Peyton; Secretary, Regi- 
mental Adjutant. 


Thirty-ninth Infantry: 
Gary, Ind.; President, Colonel P. H. Mc- 
Cook; Secretary, Lieutenant A. Gluckman. 


Fortieth Infantry: 
Camp Sherman, Ohio; President, Captain 
R. W. Ashbrook; Secretary, F. S. Mathews. 


Forty-first Infantry: 
Camp Upton, New York; President, Lieut, 
Colonel F. E. Overholser; Secretary, 
Captain J. R. Walker. 

Forty-second Infantr;: 
Camp Upton, N. Y.; President, Colonel 
J. R. Lindsey; Secretary, Lieutenant G. O. 
A. Daughtry. 

Forty-third Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel S. L. 
Paison; Secretary, Captain L. E. Toole. 

Forty-fourth Infantry: 
Presidio, San Francisco, Cal.; President, 
Colonel W. K. Jones; Secretary, Captain 
C. A. Shephard. 

Forty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Colonel H. 
Glade; Secretary, Captain J. B. Sweet. 

Forty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel! 
Charles C. Clark; Secretary, Captain 
W. F. Campbeil. 

Forty-seventb Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Colonel 
C. A. Martin; Secretary, Captain J. W. 
Bulger. 
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Forty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Jackson, S. C.; President, Colonel 
H. R. Lee; Secretary, Lieutenant F. H, 
Patridge. 
Forty-ninth Infantry: 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; President, Colonel 
C. Gerhardt; Secretary, Captain F. S. 
Scobie. 
Fiftieth Infantry: 
A. E. P.; President, Colonel F. 1. McCon- 
nell; Secretary, Lieut. Colonel H. B. Crea. 
Fifty-first Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel C. 
Reichman; Secretary, Major L.H. Watson. 
Fifty-second Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Licutenant 
Colonel Henry W. Gregg; Secretary, Cap- 
tain Henry T. Kent. 
Fifty-third Infantry: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Colonel E. L. 
Butts; Secretary, Major C. L. Cohen. 
Fifty-fourth Infantry: 
Camp Grant, IIl.; President, Colonel A. T. 
Smith; Secretary, Captain C. S. Brodbent. 
Fifty-fifth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Senior 
Officer of Regiment; Secretary, Regimental 
Adjutant. 
Fifty-sixth Infantry: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, The 
Regimental Commander; Secretary, Cap- 
tain J. E. Copeland. 
Fifty-seventh Infantry: 
Camp Dix, N. J.; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilber A. Blain; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant Douglas A. Rubenstein. 
Fifty-eighth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major W. 
Coffin; Secretary, Captain P. R. Hudson. 
Fifty-ninth Infantry: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Lieutenant 
Colonel F.R. Waltz; Secretary, Captain 
K. B. Wise. 
Sixtieth Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Major E. 
A. Allworth; Secretary, Lieutenant R. C. 
Hamilton. 
Sixty-first Infantry: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
L. B. Glasgow; Secretary, Lieutenant J 
F. Smith. 
Sixty-second Infantry: 
Camp Lee, Va.; President, Colonel C. 
Barth; Secretary, Captain J. E. Wharton. 









Sixty-third Infantry: 
Madison Barracks, New York; President, 
Colonel R. Alexander; Secretary, Captain 
W. S. Paul. 


Sixty-fourth Infantry: 


Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Cvolo- 
nel E. A. Lewis; Secretary, Captain 
Bine Plunkett. 

First Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 


R. M. Yowell; Secretary, Major R. M. 
Yowell. 

Second Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Taylor, Ky.; President, Major 
Paul L. Ransom; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Jerome Mandel. 

Third Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; President, 
Captain Clyde Pickett; Secretary, Lieu- 
tenant B. H. Graham. 

Ninth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Pike, Ark.; President, Major Wallace 
P. Wheeler; Secretary, Captain Ray 
Henry. 

Twelfth Machine Gun Battalion: 
Camp Dodge, Iowa; President, Major F. 
A. James; Secretary, Lieutenant W. H. 
Dunn. 

Thirteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga; President, 
E. H. Jackson; Secretary, 
George D. Watts. 

Fourteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; President, Captain 
E. D. Patrick; Secretary, 
F. U. McCoskrie. 

Fifteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Gordon, Ga., President, Captain 
FP. A. Irving; Secretary, Captain Buhl 


Major 
Lieutenant 


Lieutenant 


Moore. 
Sixteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill; President, 





Secretary, Lieutenant R. A. Kinloch. 
Seventeenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, lil; President, 
Secretary, Major J. C. Daly. 
Eighteenth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Grant, Ill.; President, Major Frank 
A. Heilemann; Secretary, Lieutenant 
Kenneth L. Van Sickle. 
Twentieth Machine-Gun Battalion: 
Camp Funston, Kans.; President, Captain 
R. E. O'Neill; Secretary, Lieutenant John 
W. Henson. 
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Exclusive Engine 
E.quipment 


Hinkley Heavy Duty Automotive Engines, furnished 
heretofore to the United States Government Alone, are 
today available for your purchase, and iu a wide variety 
of sizes, 


These Engines are Not sold at Retail. 


You can buy them only as essential parts of a few of 
the Highest Quality Motor Trucks, the Manufacturers 
of which are our Sole Customers. 


To build, for these few Truck Manufacturers, Engines 
of a performance ability new to Mechanical Transport, 
is the one purpose of this Organization. 


A Hinkley-Engined Truck—alone or as a member of a 
fleet—will, we know, establish for you a record of Prompt 
and Faithful Service positively Exclusive. 


HINKLEY MOTORS CORPORATION 
Detroit 
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HINKLEY 
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HEAVY DUTY AUTOMOTIVE 


Are Standard Equipment in the 
Latest Types of Such Trucks as— 


1% Tons 
Duplex 
Patriot 
Mapleleaf (Canadian) 
1% Tons 
Oneida 
26 Tons 
Gramm-Bernstein Oneida 
U. 8. Patriot 
Columbia M 
( ian) 
81% Tons 
Oneida Patriot 
, ‘amm-bernstein 
Mapleleaf (Canadian) 
5 Tons 
Oneida Mapleleaf (Canadian) 
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When An Army Sleeps 


It deserves complete relexation, perfect repose and 


rest. 


Good sleep is built into every “Simmons” product. 
Whether it be a full-sized bed, a folding cot or 
transport berth (such as we are furnishing to the 
Government), the fullest measure of repose and 


restorative sleep is insured. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The World’s Largest Makers of Metal Beds and Springs 








ib Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inrantay Jovrwat. 











